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Friends   of  Mary  Ann  Eenaan  will  he  glad  to  know  that 
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Lloyd  Frazee    of  Iowa,   is  a  long- 
time  subscriber   of  Northern  Junk- 
&f2ji  et.  R^c^ntly,  whpn  renewing  his 

subscription  he  had  thesp  inter- 
r ps ting  things    to  say  about   squarp  dancing.     He  writps: 
},I   have  bppn  in  thp  acticity  more   than  30  ypars  and  I 
am  disturbed  at   thp  dirpction  square  dancing  has   taken 
thp  last  few  years. 

"If  you  had.  bppn  told   twenty- five 
years  ago  that  you  would  havs   to  take   Ipssons   for  a 
year   or  morp  bpfore  being  allowed  to  dancp  with  your 
friend3 ,  would  yn-u  be   in  it  now? 

"If  you  had  bppn  told 
you  would  have    to  give  up  your  activities  in  school  and 
church  just   to  keep  up  with  square  dancing,  would  you 
have   taken   the    trouble   to  learn? 

^Wou^d  you  be   square 
dancing  if  you  had  been   told  you  would  have   to  learn 
more   than   one  hundred   'basics'    in  order  to  participate 
in  square  dancing?   " 

I   cannot  answer  for  anyone  else , 
but  my  answers    to  all   of   the  above  questions  is   simply 
ttlTo,   I  wouldn't ia 

Modern  square  dancing  has   bpcomp   so 
complex  that  it  is  ridiculous.     Many  responsible  call- 
prs  arp   spping  the  light  and  are  deserting   the  modern 
day  rat  race  and  arp  returning  to  a  more    traditional 
form.  More  power   to  them.  May  their  tribe   incrpasel 
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by  JTEET  EUEE 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Range,  in  the  southeast' part  of  the  USA*  a  folk  dance 
form  known  as  Clogging  has  evolved  in  the  last  50-100 
years  that  is  "becoming  increasingly  popular  throughout 
the  country,  This  popularity  has  spread  largely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Glenn  Bannerisan,  a  popular  teacher  cf 
the  "Western  Horth  Carolina"  style, 

Research  into  the  pxact  history  of  this  fascina- 
ting dance  form  is  not  complete  at  this  point,  but  the 
geographical  differences  in  style  and  historical  ac- 
counts of  migrations  and  social  events  of  the  area  lead 
to  some  conclusive  evidence. 

The  mountain  range  roughly  divides  the  Virginias. 
Carolina  and  north  Georg'.a  from  Kentucky,  i^nnessee_, 
and  north  Alabama.  "^ven  though  the  donee _  styles  vary 
throughout  the  region,  the  most  significant  difference 
seem  to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
"he  general  trend  of  the  same  basic  dance  form  -  the  Ap 
palachian  Sauare  -  is  danced  lightly  and  high  en  the 
foot  on  the  western  side  (especially  Kentucky) ,  and 
flatfooted  and  low  on  the  eastern  side,  where  Clogging 
seems  to  have  evolved  to  its  present  form0 


English,  Irish  and  Scottish  people  settled  most  of 
the  Appalachian  region  with  a  large  inflow  of  Negroes 
to  the  plantations,  which  were  more  heavily  concentra- 
ted  on   the   eastern  side    of   the  moun tains. 

^he  Appalachian  Square  Dance,  the  figures  of  which 
are  usually  called  "by  one  of  the  dancers,  begins  with  a 
circle  of  couples  (traditionally  eight,  but  now  with 
any  even  number)  which,  after  executing  a  few  figures, 
breaks  into  sets  of  two  couples  each.  One  couple  in 
each  set  moved  to  the  next  set  between  small  set  fig- 
ures at  tn'e  whim  of  the  caller.  The  dance  even- 
tually goes  back  to  one  big  circle  and  soon 
ends. 


On  both  sides    of  the  mountains,    the  Ap 
palachian  Square   is  done  without   the   fancy 
footwork  known  as   Clogging,   but   on   the  east- 
ern side   it  is   called   "Smooth  Dancing"   with- 
out  the   Clog  and  Big  Circle  Mountain  Dancing   or  Clog- 
ging when  the   footwork  is   included.    Cn   the  western  side 
the   Clog  is  not  popular.  Many  leaders  and  dancers     Lave 
n<=ver  even  seen  it.    This   is    the   same  area   tha'o   1 3   known 
for   the   Kentucky  Pcannirg  Set  -  different    than   the  Appa- 
lachian Square,   but   often  confused  with  it.    The  lu.">ning 
Set   is  a  couple   circle   dance  done   with  en  English  style 
long  gliding  running  step  (also,  more  recently  a  double- 
time  running  step)  which  stops  at  a  given  point   so  that 
a  lead  couple   can   'visit'    each   of   the  four   to  seven   oth 
er  coupl«s    to  do  a   figure,    then   travel   to  the  next   cou- 
ple. All    other  couples   stand  and  wait   their   turn.    mradi 
tionally,    this  dance  was   set   to  certain  musical  phrases, 
but  now  it  is  more    often  done   with  a  caller* 

Some  of  the  men,  i-'hile  waiting  their  turn  to  do  a 
figure  with  the  lead  couple  will  break  into  a  clog-like 
step  in  place,  called  a  Hoedown,  but  this  is  not  wide- 
spread. Actually,  the  Running  Set  itself  is  rare  these 
days.  The  few  leaders  and  participants  this  writer  I  oca 
ted  relied  heavily  on  Cecil  Sharp's  description,  a  mis- 
understanding of  which  is  believed  to  have  led  to  the 
double-time  running  step.      (C.    Sharp  is    the  English  re- 
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searcher  who  discovered  the  Kentucky  Running  Set  in  +h*> 
early  1900!s  and  identified  it  as  an  ancient  English 
dance . ) 

Further  south  in  Tennessee  and  north  Alabama, 
where  the  Running  Ejst  is  practically  mi  known,  but  Play 
party  Games  and  the  Appalachian  Square  (  without  the 
31 eg)  are  popular,  a  type  of  step  dance  is  found  that 
Ls  similar  to  the  Hoed own.  This  dance  is  always  done 
solo.  Often ,  it  has  the  lock  of  an  Irish  Jig  -  the  men 
stand  tall,  use  their  arms  vpry  little,  and  dance  high 
on  the  balls  of  their  feet.  (A  type  of  cleg  with  this 
look  has  been  reported  in  Ohio  in  recent  oum^s  and- in 
up-state  Hew  York  in  the  early  1900' s)6 


6nO  O  GSh 


The  Buck  Danes,  a  traditional  Negro  form,  done 
with  flat  footwork,  chug3»  k^ee  lifts,  stamps,  shuffles, 
and  active  arms  and  bedy,  is  also  popular.  It  is  done 
more  often  in  contests  than  at  social  events  There  are 
nany  references  to  the  Buck  Dances  dene  by  Negroes  in 
the  plantation  days  and  up  to  recent  times.  The  Negroes 
on  -che  plantations  learned  the  Square  Dances  that  were 
lone  in  the  "big  house",  added  the  chug,  shuffle,  etc. 
of  the  Buck  Dance  that  they  did  in  their  dances  of  Afri 
aan  origin  (such  as  the  Ring  Shout)  and  came  up  with  a 
"square  dance"  that  in  a  description  sounds  very  much 
like  the  Big  Circle  clogging,  the  name  used  for  the  cur 
r^nt  north  Carolina  style,  ^ho  negroes  also  did  the 
Buck  Dance  during  such  dances  as  the  'Virginia  Reel', 

In  the  hills  of  western  Tennessee,  square  dance 
with  chugs  and  shuffles  has  been  known  in  quadrille  for- 
mation (four  couples  in  a  square)  for  as  long  as  50 
years  „ 

The  Negrpe .square  dance,  with  many  variations,  was 
performed  in  minstrel  shows,  and  later  the  steps  were 
done  in  vaudeville.  Along  with  influence  from  the  Irish 
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Jig,    this   style  developed  into  t&V  dance,     /^^v_.   A, 
the   Charleston  and   other  forms   of  popular      i     ^~  "'    i  ( 

dance.   At  first   look  it  doesn't   seem  . y..'*"     8^ 

that   the   Charleston  and   the   Clog  had  a       -    ^:-S^f>   ,  V 
common   origin,  "but   the  relationship  i3        "  ^\    :-~(f/ 
clear  when  considering  the   fore-runner  >   '{**■ 

of  both  -   the  Hing  Shout  and  Buck  Eance . 
A  dance   similar   to   the   Charleston  is   currently  popular 
among  Whites   in   the  hills    of  West  Virginia,   called  Flat- 
footing, 

In  South  Carolina  and  north  Georgia,  Clogging 
takes  on  the  flavor  of  a  performance  rather  than  a  rec- 
reation. This  style  is  called  Competition  or  Precision 
Clogging.  The  figures  used  are  the  Appalachian  Square 
figures  plus  lines  and  couple  figures  from  other  sour- 
ces. The  footwork  is  mere  precise  and  is  done  in  unison, 
whereas  in  the  Big  Circle  Clog  the  footwork  is  relaxed, 
and  each  dancer  does  whatever  pleases  him.  Dancers  of 
the  Big  Circle  change  to  a  walking  step  whenever  the 
Clog  might  interfere  with  the  figures  of  the  dance,  but 
Clogging  is   continuous   in  the  Competition  Cloga 

The  footwork  taught  :j3  Precision  doggers  is  very- 
similar  to  some  of  the  steps  done  on  the  minstrel  and. 
vaudeville  stage,  but  the  basic  step  done  in  Big  Circle 
Clogging  and  Buck  Dancing  seems  practically  the  same  as 
dances  described  as  being  done  by  the  Negroes  on  planta 
tions  in  the  1700* s  and  1800 's.  Negroes  often  called 
the  dances  and  fiddled  the  tunes  for  the  plantation  own 
er's  parties,  and  the  owners  and  their  guests  would  oc- 
casionally jpin  in  with  the  Negroes'  foot-shuffling 
square  dances.  Uven  after  *be  slaves  were  freed,  Ne- 
gress were  hired  to  call  and  play  for  the  dances  of  the 
Whites.  (The  price  hasn't  gone  up  much  either.  Some 
were  paid  &25  a  night  100  years  ago).  Dances  with  the 
chugs  and  shuffles  are  still  found  aming  Negroes  of  the 
Georgia  Sea  Islands  and  in   tribes   of  east  Africa. 

-  n  ~ 


One  dance  in  particular  collpctpd  rpc«ntly  from  Yo 
ruba,  Africa,  and  exhibitpd  to  a  class  at  UCIA  by  a  pre 
fessor  from  Yale,  respmblps  the  Charleston  and  more  clo 
sely  resembles  Flat-footing  as  done  in  Wpst  Virginia, 
and  it  rpsembles  a  dancp  said  to  be  from  Africa  done  by 
le trees  in  the  South  callpd  the  Buzzard's  Lope.  Fancy 
footwork  was  added  to  this  dance  in  Amprica,  but  it  is 
still  donp  without  chugs  and  shuffles  in  the  Gporgia  Sea 
Islands, 

Unfortunately,  the  Negro  influpnce  on  [_  '%  \ 
Appalachian  dance  has  b«pn  ignored  by  many  L\';  ']KJ 
researchprs  for  sevpral  rpasons:    the   cur-    -$-;/.-/  / 


rpnt  clcggprs  are   of  British  Isle  heri-       f    J  \r/h 


tage;   a  clog  and  jig  style  is  known  in       X/^>\Y-r^>> 


th.p  British  Isles;   and   tne  IMpgro  popula 


-v. 


A 

Whitps   of   the  area  and  was  kppt  alive        ^S^  <5^Hw 
only  in  the  disguised  form   of  Play-party  x^>.' 

G-amps  and  frolics,   pxcppt  for  some  English  die-hards  in 
Kentucky  v/ho  continued   the  English  tradition.     Also  the 
Npgroes  npvpr  stopppd  dancing  and  Whitps   often     danced 
with   them  and  copipd   thpm.     Many  Whites   latpr  migrated 
into  thp   foothills  whpre   Clogging  is  now  popular. 


Clog  is  an  English  word  -  o-lb  not  found  in  books  a 
bout  Black  or  Negro  dance.  The  word  originally  meant 
'clock'  dance  and  was  donp  centuries  ago  in  Ungland, 
The  English  clog  was  a  foot  flap  similar  to  the  current 
shuffle  in  the  Clog,  but  there  was  no  chug  (foot  slip^ 
while  supporting  the  body)  involved.  The  Irish  and  Scot 
tiiife.  Jig  stops  arp  done  with  a  skip  on  the  "ball  of  the 
foot  rather  than  the  heaviness  that  is  fourth  in  the  cur 
rent  Clog,  iirnflfls  Jig  and  Clog  st&vs  i^re  not  done  in 
couple   dances    of   the   "British  Is.les« 


Publicity  for  the  Asheville,  1\T„C.  Clog  and  Square 
Tance  Festival  h^ld  «very  summer  says  the  Clog  is  parti 
alii  due  to  thp  influence  of  thp  Cherokee  Indian  stamp 
step.  Granted,  thp  Cherokee  step  is  more  similar  to  the 
current  £opula:?  01  eg  then  any  of  the  ^te;?s  from  the  Bri 
tish  Isles,  out  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians 
and  Whites  ever  danced  together.  It  seems  that  tba  Che- 
rokees  would  no  more  have  put  their  tradit'"  ;  •/ i  and  rit 
ual     dance     steps   to  the  White  man's      so  anc*»   than 

the  Whites  would  have  added  square  dan<>,~  , .  .-,c\*»s  while 
dancing  at   the  Cherokee  campfire.       Alft<P*    ,  Cherokee 

style  does  not  have  the  relaxed  shuffle  .:.'.:"  th*  ' -r*;*?,r- 
ant  chug  that  is  found  in  N«gro  dance  an.'-,  ie  she  ...■  ~ic 
feel  for  the  popular  Big  Circle  and  Comp<=> titles.  01  :*g» 


So,  from  the  research  that  h.f>,3  '■  u-  :..  ;  ^iif.  *jy  this 
writer,  it  seems  that  the  popular  L:r  .  vv:  '  '-■<  is 
an   old  form   of     English  and  /or  Irish    .•  -,l-';h 

a  h<=avy     influence    of  Negro     shuffle  i  a 

lifts  -  and   on^  lv=>ck  of  a  lot   of  ft.a    ,-  ■     . 


Liee- 


from  TIFT)  News,   Jimm^o   i-'96'X 
DATTS  FOR  MIES  FOLF  DANCE   O'JtW 

:   -  June  27  -  July  3     -  E  -  July  25  -  Jfclsr  31 

B  -  July  4  -  July  10  F  -  Aug.   15  -  Aug,   :il 

C  -  July  11  -  July  17      -  G  -  Aug.   22  -  Aug.   i,3 

D  -  July  18  -  July  24  H  -  A-g  £9   -->  Zi~T*  4 

laoor  Day  Weekend  S^pt.  4,5  *'■>  ■]' 

Write:   Mary  Ann  &  Michael.  He rmsn,  P.O.  Box  £;|,05  £g  $§.%£• 
lon,  N.Y.   11703   for  more   information. 
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When  people  decide  to  take  up  reforming,  they  first 
find  something  that  won't  interfere  with  thrdr  stgrle  of 
living.   Then,  brother,   can  they  reform  I 
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When  the  Italian  violin  virtuoso, 
Nicola  Paganini ,   ulayed  in  Vienna  in 
1828,  his  includible   skill  and  tpch 
nique  captured   the  imagination  of 
the  entire  city.  Poet 3  wrote  about 
his  musical  "niagic".  Restaurants  re- 
named dishes  after  hia.  Pastry  ma- 
kers produced  violin-shaped  crea- 
tions. And  Paganini' s  picture  ap- 
peared on  anything  from  powder  box? 
es  and  neckties   to  pipes  and  bill- 
iard cue  So 

A  classical  violinist  may  not 
evoke  similar  enthusiasm  in  you.  But 
y:m  may  be  moved  by  the  melancholy 
yet  passionabe  Gypsy  violin.  Or, 
hearing  a  fiddle  in  a  country  dance  band.  Of  coarse, 
when  you  hear  someone  who  is  still  trying  to  master 
this  difficult  instrument,  you  may  think  his  violin 
sounds  like  a  cat   that  is  being  strangled* 

A  well-playsd  violin,  however,  can  precuce  nfi  al- 
most human-voice like  quality  capable  of  expressing  all 
manner  of  moods  and  feelings,  5:er  centuries  it  lias  b»en 
a  source  of  enjoyment  and  fascination  to  countless  peo- 
ple. Many  have  devoted  their  lives  to  making,  playing 
or  just  collecting  the  instrument.  Yet,  mystery  still 
suTiDunds  its  origin,  and  many  questions  about  it  re- 
main to  be   solve  do 


possibly  you  enjoy 


Lid  you  know  that     violins  made    over  30C  years  agd 
are   still  in  use?     In  fact,  despite  experimentation  and 


scientific  analysis  and  progress,  fine  violins  now  pro- 
duced still  cannot  match,  much  Irs  3  sit  pass,  the  quali- 
ty and  tone  of  these  centuries- old  masterpieces. 

«-» 

The  violin  in  its     modern  form  was  first     pr educed 

arcund  the  middle    of   the   l6yj   century.     P^.":   .Its   typical 

.features  can  "be   identified  in  many  earll<       instruments. 

The  rybybe9  for  example,  had  four  sh:  ::  tuned  in 
fifths,  was  oval-shaped  and  had  a  distiiiCi;  \  ■■■'■  ..  k,.  T';-  T;as 
played  at   the     shoulder   or   the     knee.        Cvi    ]\*$$  J  cm 

which  term  "fiddle**  is  derived)  probably  ...■:.  teee 
strings.  It  was  also  timed  in  fifths  and  had  ^  finger- 
board with  no  frets  or  ridges  across  t"'/  :■'-.- r.-rl'Ct:rd. 
It  x^as  held  at   the   shoulder  and  was  pi:-.)        ,"■  -  -T'dyl 

styck.        The   Oriental     rehsc,  Gaelic  cl'-  .^     :.'''■  jflan 

lyra  all  had  some     features  in     ccuimCii  •.  s.  "  ..lin.. 

However,    there   is     uncertainty  as    bo  wl  :  ..--■  ca- 

bined  the   various  characteristics   into     .  .:.  violin 

form  -  a  form  that  has     remained  ba§ic;  .  1-    t  ...>»   for 

4 00  years. 

«-» 

By  the  latter  half  of  the  l6th  C":^:/,  :_  v3"h*rn 
Italian  craftsmen,  such  as  Gasparo  da  H^^osnid.  Andrea 
Amati  (the  founder  of  a  long  dyriasty  of  violin  mafcej^s), 
were  producing  "beautiful  violins.  During  the  17th  ?;&<± 
early  18th  centuries,  the  art  of  violin  making  rAtchseH 
a  peak  that  has  never  be«=n  equaled* 

\\    /  / 

Can  you  imagine  paying  about  $250, 000  (tf«S0)  fcr  a 
violin?  This  sum  of  money  changed  hands  in  1972  for  a 
violin  crafted  by  Antonio  Stradivari  ( 164^-1737 )t  garner 
ally  considered  the  greatest  violin  maker  in  Italy.  Af- 
ter Amati" s  death  in  168^-,  there  was  a  marked  cVv^l^p- 
ment  of  form  in  Stradivari's  violins.  Thi<=  was  because 
Stradivari  continually  experimented  in  lit^l®  vs&ys  with 
shape,   dimensions     and     cons  true ti on0       His   instruments 
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camp   to  havp  pxcpptional  x>owpr  and  brilliance 
of  tcae  and  were   of   outstanding  craftsmanship. 
Gradually  hi3  violins  rose   to  pre-piainpnce . 


Of   the   1,100   or  so  instruments   Stradiva-       ~Z 
ri   is   thought   to  have   produced  (hp  was  making        \ 
them  up  to  Iiis  death  at  93  y^ars   of  age),  about    '- 
5^-0  violiris,   50  violas  and  10  cellos  are  veri- 
fied as  still  existing.   Of  all    these  beautiful  instru- 
ments designed  and  crafted   to  delight   the  par  and  still 
capable   of  doing  so,    only  a"b out  5.0  are  in  actual  use   to- 
day.  The  rest$   considprpd  possibly  too  precious   or     too 
beautiful   to  be  played  tp gularly,  are  pre  serve!  in  glass 
cases,    to  bp  viewed  rather   than  heard* 

«-» 

Many  exceptionally  fine  instruments  were  also  pro- 
duced by  othei*  violin  makers ,  Ciursrippci  Antcnic  Cuarnie- 
ri  (1633-17^5)  ^ing  partic-.ilariy  renownpc..  1-Tov^T/pr  the 
quality  of  violins  varies  both  amrng  i:&kers  among  in- 
scrumpnt^  of  the  samp  maker.  There  are  p^n  superior 
and  inf^^isx3  w§t£'&&S''  (^n^'i^w-no^  s&'itf  by  StA'^iliTarl)  -9 
N  e  ve  r  the  le  s  a  8  p  ve  n  B  S  ti?a&  s  n  of  le  a  €  e  r  meri  t  are  g  o  od 
instrument  3 «, 

\  \    // 

What  determines  whethei?  onp  fine  violiz.  is  super- 
ior to  another?  There  is  no  r^al  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. At  times  experts  'it-.v^  open  auked  to  listen  to  var 
iojis  instrumputs  bping  playpd  and  to  selpct  the  onp  era 
ftpd  by  the  superior  niak*r.  The  -results  ha,v^;  seldom  bpen 
conclusivp.  Finally,  it  is  a  mattes*  of  a  violinist's 
pprsonal  choice,  the  iSfpplrJ  of  the  instrument  and  alse 
thp   type    of  mubic  bping  played* 


«-> 


Since  the  c.<xy  of  Stradivari ,  the  npek  cf  thp  vio- 
lin has  bppn  spt  at  an  anglp  to  the  body  instead  of  bp- 
ing parallpl  to  St.  The  pitch  has  also  been  raised,  the 
bridge     hpightpned  and  the     fingerboaxd  lengthened,  and 
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other  alterations  of  a  minor  nature  hare  b«en  made.  The 
results  of  these  adjustments  has  been  a  greater  range 
in  fingering  and  increased  brilliance  and  penetrating 
power. 


The  bow  itself  underwent  a  revolution  during  the 
early  18 th  century.  Francois  Tourte  (17^7-1835)  of  Par/ 
is  introduced  the  inward  curving  of  the  stick  -toward 
the-  hair  and  established  the  g-tandard  length  -ef  the  bow. 
He  discovered  that  Pe^narabuco  wood  frqp  Brazil  /gas  the 
ideal  material  and  established  rules  for  the  r<»laction 
of  the  hair  (150  to  250  hairs  from  white  horses),  Other 
details,  such  as  the  gradations  of  thickness  cf  the 
stick  and  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
bow,  were  altered. 

"■>*?* 

Musicians  quickly  recognised  fee  grer.  '<;  strides 
Tourte  had  made,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  &£.<& u'S.  He 
set  the  standard  for  bow  making  from  then  on.  ^vr-n  to- 
day, his  bows  are  in  use.  A  gold-mounted  r' Jiu'to  bcw 
would  now  be  worth  about  $20 ,000c  The  modern  hm  h^ipa 
the  experienced  player  make  a  more  oo^rfiil  sordid,  more 
"attack"  and  bouncing  of  the  bow  ^^ing  possible.  r?v^v- 
er,  for  some  type  of  music,  *he  ol&^r  e+yl«  of  bcw  c*n 
have  advantages. 

<<-}) 

Wcm,%  is  the 'most  important  factor  in  th$  creating 
of  a  fine  violin?  Why  are  modern  makers  not  &hl&  to  re- 
produce and  improve  on  th<=  tone  of  those  older  violins? 
This,  too,  is  an  area  of  controversy.  Many  belir-ve  that 
among  the  important  factors  are  the  quality  of  th*  wood 
used,  the  dimensions  of  the  instryment  and  the  skill  of 
the  craftsman.  Others,  however,  would  make  *-he  varnish 
the  most  significant  single  » lament.  They  fpal  that  the 
superiority  of  ancient  instruments  lies  in  the  now  un- 
known formulas  for  the  inimitable  varnish  used  fey  ^he 
old  masters. 
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As  with  those  of  the  past,  the  modern-day  violin 
maker,  or  "luthier" ,  takes  extreme  care  in  selecting  a 
resonant  wood.  It  is  cut  into  sla^s  about  li  inches 
thisk  and  is  dried  for  up  to  10  years.  The  top  plate  or 
"belly  (the  real  sounding  board  of  the  violin),  the  bass 
car  and  the  sound  post  are  usually  made  of  soft,  strai- 
ght-grained pine  or  spruce,  The  back,  sides,  neck  and 
'.lead,  as  well  as  the  bridge,  are  usually  made  of  maple, 
a  harder  wood.  The  fingerboard  and  tailpiece  arp  made 
of  ebony. 

«-» 

A  mold  is  used  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  shape 
of  the  back  and  the  belly.  These  parts  are  cut  out  with 
a  bow  saw.  Using  gouges  and  small  thumb  planes  the  luth- 
ier  skillfully  and  with  grpat  precision  carves  the  wood 
into  the  required  gradation  of  thickness,  in  some  cases 
a  mere  0.08  inch.  The  sides  -  as  thin  as  the  walls  of  a 
matchbox  -  are  heated  and  bent  to  sbsjja-  Corr.frg  aye  mi- 
le red,  and  blocks  of  pine  or  willow  are  glued  to  the 
corners  to  strengthen  the  sides.  Following  the  edges  cf 
belly  and  back,  three  thin  strips  of  ebony  and  apple- 
wood  are  inlaid.  The  performing  of  this  operation  is 
known  as  "purfling".  These  strips  are  decorative  and 
help  to  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting.  The  f-hoi«a  in 
the  belly  are  carefully  cut  out  and  the  parts  are  then 
glued  together.  Not  a  single  nail   or   scr^-w  is  used, 

(f<-)> 

Ifext  comes  the  varnishing.  An  unvarnished  instru- 
ment would  lcse  its  tone  in  about  10  years,  while  a  pro 
perly  varnished  one  Keeps  it.  indefinitely,,  While  it 
takes  from  two  to  three  weeks  to  make  a  violin,  the  var 
nishing  can  take  as  many  months.  The  varnish  and  fhe 
way  it  is  applied  can  make  or  mar  a  well-formed  instru- 
ment. If  the  varnish  is  put  on  too  quickly,  or  if  it  is 
too  hard  in   texture,    the    tone   can  be  afiecbed5 
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First,  the  instrument  is  stained,  and  then  three 
foundation  coats  are  applied.  Next  come  eight  finishing 
coats,  the  tinting  and  a  top  coat* 

When  it  ccmes  to  playing  the  violin,  you  may  won- 
der why  the  instrument  produces  such  unpleasant  sounds 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner. 

//  „  \\ 
\\  // 

The  individual  faces  peculiar  challenges  when  lear 
ning  to  play  the  violin ,  A  discerning  musical  »ar  1b  as 
sential.  Properly  gripping  the  violin  between  ?hin  ?m& 
shoulder,  correctly  positioning  the  fingers  en  the 
strings  (remember,  the  violin  has  no  frets)  an:.  aoatrGGL 
ling  the  bowfn  direction  and  pressure  -  all  .1  these 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  perseverance  tc  paster. 
Uven  after  these  skills  are  mastered,  much  muiio  be  l^ar 
npd  before  a  delightful  complexity  of  tones  oar.  be  pro- 
duced. I1  or  those  who  have  the  time  available  „  »;.nd  the 
desire  to  put  forth  the  effort,  making,  m  ;-?c  >tfith 
string  and  bow  can  be   pleasurable c 

.    ■  '(<')> 

So,  the  next  time  you  listen  to  the  vIlCUii  being 
played  well,  you  might  think  about  all  the  effort  the 
musician  made  to  master  the  instrument,  fhe  many  devo- 
ted luthiers  over  the  centuries  who  perfected  both  vio- 
lin and  bow,  and  the  individual  craftsman  who  made  the 
particular  instrument  that  you  are  hearing.  If,  en  the 
other  hand,  you  are  rummaging  through  your  attics  and 
come  across  the  old  violin  that  your  grandma >:.«■*■!'  used 
to  play,  remember  that  you  may  be  looking  at  a.  legg- 
iest masterpiece  worth  a  fortune.  "3ven  if  that  is  not 
the  case,  you  might  be  moved  to  try  making  music  Tith 
string  and  bcw. 
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"by  M.IPTI  PA03I 


Tram  a  talk  given  October  l6,  19 80  at  Epo&p  State  Col- 
lege as  a  part  of  their  Continuing  Mucaticn  Frcgram  in 
a  seven  week  series  entities   "Historic  Feene" • 

Che  of  the  best  fiddlers  in  tea  1930 -a  wa3  Law- 
rence Holnesc.  then  living  in  Muqs onville *  He  was  t*ae  of 
a  must sal  family*  His  brothers  originated  a  dance  that 
ihey  named  ,fTfce  Merry  lance";  wrote  the  music  for  it 
boo.  It  was  quite  popular  for  many  years <,  Ore  night  the 
items  onville  orbh^abra  was  playing  for  a  dciice  in  the 
Stoddard  Town  Hall;  a  sudden  snow  stona..set  in  and  most 
of  the  dancers  were  stranded  in  the  town  hall,  or 
thought  they  were*  It  was  a  go  A  exou,^  to  dance  a  lot 
longer]  About  3  o? clock  the  story  goes,  the  orchestra 
legan  to  play  fhe  Merry  Cance;  the  prompter,  my  Uncle 
Wallace,  let  it  go  on  and  on 5  -until  Will  Story,  r,he  cor 
rietist  decided  he'd  played  it  long  enough  and.  laying 
2.1  s  cornet  across  hi 3  knees  demanded  to  know*  in  a  loud 
voice  if  "this  was  a  dance   ot  a  G-.D.    overture"? 

Chester  Towna  was  another  top-n^tch  fiddler  at  the 
turn  of  the  century 0  Whea  you  could  get  him  to  play  in 
an  orchestra  you  were  assured  of  admirable  first  violin 
music  -  but  he  would  olny  play  when  he  wanted  toj  For 
years  it  was  thought  that  he  was  a  confirmed  tippler  be 
cause  he  always  had  a  whiskey  bottle  sitting  by  his 
chair  fr cm  which  he   imbibed  freely  between  dances.  How- 
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over,    one     night     somponp     sneaked  a  nip  from  the  bottle 
and  discovered  that  it  was   only  cold  teal      When  his  wid<" 
ow*s  estate  was  s^ttl^d  at  public  a-jcticn  many  yea&a  la 
tor,  I    purchased  his   old  fiddle  Tor  three  dollars,     and 
taught  myself  to  play  it. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the   grand  halls,  as£Ambl5.es, 
or  cotillions,  as   they  w>=ro     variously  known,    the  dance 
program     invariably     opened  with  a     grand  march,   lod  by 
the  floor  managers  who,   in  full  dross  attire  w^re  iromed 
lately     recog^i stable  by  their  white  carnation  war*  in 
the  lapel   cf  their  coa«B  Many  tides   they  had  f ->•'  a  cart- 
apr  cn^    of  the  eldest  ladies  present,    or  a  bri*"1:,     :.f   one 
attended.  Many  ccmplex  figures  made  up  these   £*&.£.&.     mar- 
ches which  frequently  lasted  ten   or  fifteen  mf^xaWs.     At 
11   o'clock,  a  IWig  lzi% ■■"Missies!  e&stya  f>lca.g  «nc  ovoryune 
enteral  iha  fitting  hall  to  £*&st  c»  rcust  *us-13t-vc  v«a<* 
is  on   or   ousters.     Promptly  at  12:30  e    the  dancir;>;  recom- 
menced to  continue  until   tv;o  or  three  a*n» 

kitchen  junkets  wore  something  else,,  %-*ldcm  <»a3 
thoro  a  room  large  enough  to  accomodate  %xl  -.:• -chebtsra 
even  of  as  few  as  three  pieces.  Usually  we  danced  to  a 
fiddler  porched  on  a  thr^e-legged  milking  stool  ur  in 
the  kitchen  sink,  out  of  the  way  of  tho  dancers.  "ffi.eugh 
Charlie  Cavender  preferred  to  stand  in  a  corner  of  the 
room. 

-■  *  "    t^s 

Speaking  cf  kitchen  junkets  reminds  us  of  :he  s'.o- 
ry  told  many  times  about  ono  John  Thomas,  \ii  ',  was  a 
Sou^hornor  who  had  movod  wibh  his  family  to  a  rt«,r>;  of 
Stoddard  called  "Woods  Mills",  just  two  or  three  j-ilss 
north  of  Munsonville,  right  aftor  the  Civil  War.  While 
the  family  were  tolerated  by  tho  neighbors  they  wevre  by 
no  moans  welccmed  with  open  arms.  Thomas  was  a  pleasure 
loving  man  and  it  hurt  him  vory  much  not  to  b^  included 
in     the     junkets     going     on     all     around  him.   One     time 
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though,  h^   took  matters   into  his   own  hands 
and  arrived  at  a  kitchen  party  in  full 
swing.    "Way,  Mr.   Thomas,"    the  quick  wit- 
ted  hostess  said,    "I   have  just   this  min- 
ute handed  my  husband  a  note    to  take   over 
to  you,  asking  you  foik3   to  join  us." 
Thomas >   just  as  quick-witted  replied:    "Well 
thank  you  ma'am,  we    'lowed  there  was   ona   one 
out  for  us,   so  we  just  come  along0" 


There  were  three  contra  dances  that  are  just  as 
popular  today  as  th<=y  were  when  first  introduced  into 
the  Kegion:  Sacfeatts  Harbor,  Hull's  Victory  and  Money 
Musk,  The  £lxv^i  tivo  are  ■iidja^.d  f  &lj  ovRii's  in  flm-Wcs  -rdf 
1812  and     interesting  stories  have  grown  up  about  them. 

Sackebts  Harbor  was  a  small  but  important  naval  de 
pot  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  was  well  stocked  with  cannon,  cannon  "balls  and  pow- 
ier.  One  morning  the  Commandant  looked  out  across  the 
lake  and  there  v-.«  a  line  of_  English  and  Canadian  war 
ships  menacing  the  fort.  They  opened  fire  and  to  the 
dismay  of  the  Americans,  the  cannon  balls  did  not  fit 
their  cannon.  Plenty  of  everything  but  the  ammunition 
iidn2t  fit,  You  see  snafus  are  ncc  a  modern  happening! 
^he  story  go«s  that  an  Irish  sergeant,  noting  one  of 
the  English  cannon  balls  bounding  along  the  ground,  he 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  the  correct  size  for  the  Ameri- 
can cannon*  He  trundled  it  to  one  of  our  guns  and  lo, 
it  was  an  exact  fit.  A  couple  of  squads  of  men  set  to 
work  retrieving  them;  i;hey  were  fired  back  at  the  enemy 
ships  but,  not  wanting  to  destroy  our  source  of  supply 
were  fired  over  the  English  and  Canadian  ships  tho,  in 
turn  entprpd  into  the  spirit  of  events  and  fired  over 
the  fort I  This  wpnt  on  all  day.  There  was  a  lot  of 
smoke,  a  lot  of  noise,  a  lot  of  yelling  and  cursing  and 
very  few  casualties.  Now  that's    the  way  to  fight  a  war J 
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Port  town3  of  the  Bahamas  and  Bermuda  w*»re  port3 
of  call  to  the  navies  of  the  world;  a  rendezvous  for 
tr„S.  and  English  ships  crew  and  personnel.  lb  is  cer- 
tain that  Cape.  Isaac  Hull  of  the  U.S»S.  Constitution 
&nd  Captain  Dacres  of  HMS  Guierrier  enjoyed  many  a  sip 
of  grog  in  pubs  of  the  area,  It  is  also  equally  certain 
that  both  knew  of  the  approaching  trouble  between  their 
governments,  and  that  each  bet  a  now  beaver  hat  to  go 
the  winner  should  their  respective  ships  meet  in  combat. 
Uvery  reader  of  American  history  knows  the  story  cf 
their  bitter  clash  with  Hull  the  victor.  After  his  dem- 
ise many  y^ars  later  a  paper  was  found  in  Daeres  ef- 
fects reading  "To  Captain  Isaac  Hull9  U.S~,  Havy,  oca 
new  beaver  hat,, tt  We  hope   that  Hull  were  it  with  pri£sc 

Money  Musk  may  well  be  TH3  meat  popular  c&-   sstf  con 
tra  dances.     Mildly  difficult   th^re  is  s:okp-tMt§  hyi  rus- 
tic about  the  dance  and  music »       "sivery    fiddle v  had  his 
own  version  of  the   tune.     To  make  things  more  .saffpOLIoa- 
ted  the     musicians  and     dancers   uf  m other  !s     g-neration 
dropped  ei^it  measures   of  music  but  retained  ^  -    origin 
al  dance  figures.       So  we  dance     thirty- two  rr-   .-.refe   c? 
dance  figures   to  twenty-four  measures   of  music  I   The   old- 
time  dancing  schools  had  disappeared  when  I  was  learning 
to  dance  so  we  learned  the  hard  way.     Money  Musk  bailed 
me  more   than  a  little.     There's  a  lot   of  hand  turning  in 
the  dance;    once-and-a-half  around  and  two     thr^e -quarter 
turns  before  the  final  right  and  left     figure  rhich  ends 
the  dance.   The  second  three -quarters  around  ta  olace  al- 
ways gave  me   trouble  and  I  would     inevitably  strp  ir.  the 
wrong  "Place.       One  night  in  the  Munsonville  ha''    I  found 
myself  in  a  set    with    Uncle     John     MeClure  (an  h&korary 
title)  who  was  dancing  with  my  mother.   Before  the     tUoice '■ 
"began  he  looked  down  at  me  and  inquired  if  I  knew  -one  da 
nee.   Confidently  I   replied  that  I   did,   "Hiimpf"  he  snort- 
ed,  ,fth'   last  time  I   saw  yer  dancin'   it  you  didn!t5a  In 
course   of  time  it  came  my  turn  to  start  the  figure     and 
the   once-and-a-half  around  went  perfectly.   The  next   *hree 
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quarters  around  found  me   coning  .to  a  stop  directly     in 

froj&t   of  Uncle  John  which  was  HOT  where  I    should     have 
been.  In  exasperation  he  drew  "back  his  nugabej?  12     boot 
and  lifted  me  a  kick  in  the   pants,   lifting  me  at  least 
six  inches    off  the   floor,   exclaiming  as  he  did  30  "Over 
there,   you  little  €U0o"b.a  and  when  I   landed  I  was  exact 
Ly  "right   over   there"   in  the   proper  position  for     right 
and  lei  to   To  this  day  I   never  do  Money  M-ask  withoxrt  re- 
membering  Uncle  John  and  the   kick  in  the   pants  received 
to  put  me   in  the   proper  place* 

'./TiS 

I'    £tX2      % 

Opera  Re^l  is  still  occasionally  danced  but  it  ia 
nowhere  near  a3  popular  as  it  once  was*  IDdith  Cram  loved 
the  dance.  She  was  a  buxom  lady  who  frequently  said  ab- 
out iir  thair^he  fourth  time  through  the  reeling  part  of 
it  she  began  looking  for  her  maid  to  breathe  fcr  her  I 


Before  the  turn  of  the  century  you  learned  the  dan- 
ces \>j  attending  a  dancing  school £  If  you  didn't  know 
the  dance  you  were  not  supposed  to  get  on  the  floor  to 
dance  it.  You  sat  it  out.  You  were  told  "Don't  you 
spoil  my  dance".  In  the  1870s  and  SOs  dancing  masters 
set  up  a  circuit  of  towns  for  their  classes  One  of 
them,  e,  MMa  Ball  of  Keene ,  became  a  well-known  dance- 
master  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  held  weekly  classes 
in  the  county  towns,  For  instance  on  Monday  night  he 
might  hold  a  class  in  Muns onville ;  the  next  night  he 
would  be  in  Stoddard 5  ¥ednescLay  night,  in  Hancock; 
Thursday  night  in  I'itswilliam,   etc, 

A  native  of  IPitawilliam,  W«W0  Hclman,  for  several 
years  taught  dancing  in  that  town  as  well  as  in  neigh- 
boring Winchester  and  Swansey,  Eis  3 on,  Harry  Holman-, 
was  a  fine  dancer  and  came  to  scores  of  my  dances  in 
the  area.  His  favorite  dance  was  "Pattella"  and  he  of- 
ten requested  it  but  also  insisted  that  we  play  the 
."right"  music  for  it  J   This  was  a  tune  known  up  and  down 


the  Connecticut  River  Yalley  as  the  "Vermont  Pat'n^lla". 
Dick  "Richardson  grew  up  with  the  tune  in  Vermont  and 
taught  it  to  us  'outsiders'  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  in  New  Hampshire .  In  later  years  a  Mrs.  F.G.  How 
ard  was  well  known  as  a  dance  teacher  and  travelled  ar- 
ound  the  Region  extensive \ja 

The  Monadnock  Region  is  known  all  over  Forth  Am-^ri 
ca  and  even  in  England  and  Germany  as  "the  heme  of  i;iJa- 
ditional  New  England  dancing."  Certainly  there  h^,s  nev- 
er "been  the  need  for  a  'revival1  of  the  dance  fo^a,  "be- 
cause w°  have  never  lost  it.  Of  course  countr;/  dancing 
was,  and  still  is,  more  popular  in  some  towns  than,  in 
others.  That  is  human  nature.  No  excuse  was  fees  trivial 
for  the  holding  of  a  country  dance.  As  we  will  ^ee  in  a 
few  minutes., 

State  and  national  elections  seem  to  heraa  becvn  a 
"bit  more  personal  than  the  ones  held  nowdays.  The  win- 
ning candidate  many  times  sponsored  a  'Yic'-'C'r-y'  br.ll 
celebrating  his  good  fortune.  TTae  losers  -nt,  of 
course;  to  dance  and  occasionally  to  play  tiicka.  Cue 
of  the  standard  jokes  was  to  scatter  red  pepper  ov»» 
the  floor  or  to  put  boards  over  the  chimney  thus  caus- 
ing the  stove  to  smoke  so  badly  that  the  windows  would 
have  to  be  raised  for  the  smoke  to  clear  cut  of  the 
room,  while  braver  men  removed  the  obstacle  from  the 
chimney  top.  Uncle  Wallace  used  to  tell  of  one  Tictory' 
dance  held  in  Munsonville  when  someone  threw  a  dead 
skunk  into  the  room.  This  ended  the  dancing  for  'Hie 
night  as  ycu  may  well  believe.  He  never  said  whfla  h&  be 
lieyed  was  the  perpetrator.  Only  that  he  never  forgot 
the  stink  that  lingered   on  in  the  room  for  we^ks. 


%J  ,4k^A  fig, 


I  have  nelser  attended  a  country  dance  anywhere  in 
the  Region  without  thpre  bping  a  few  round  dances  inter 
sperced  among  the  squares  and  contras.  Sometimes,  in 
the  early  days  of  my  dancing  every  third  dance  was  eith 
er  a  waltz  or  a  galop,  which. }  the  way  we  danced  it,  was 
sort  of  a  turning  two-step.  By  the  way,  we  pronounced 
the  word  "galew".  'Phpy  wpre  danced  to  contagious  music 
and  were  vpry  popular.  Galop  contests  were  of ter  held 
during  the  weekly  dances  in  Stoddard  Box,  and  "Dummy" 
^ewhall  and  I  usually  finished  one  -  twoB  The  prise  was 
usually  a  hex  of  chocolates  v/hich  we  divided  up  between. 
our  partners  and  ourselves  outside  the  dance  hall.  Some 
of  the  favorite  galops  wei;e  "Whip  and  Spur",  "Blre 
Streak",  "Soho",  "71ip  Flap"  s  and  the  real  old-timer 
"Prince  Imperial" o 


ITew  ^ngiander3  are  la.  own  a3  / 
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good  traders ,  ar.d  fifty  ypars            >  j^*      ^'^     v' 

ago  there  wpre  men  in   the  Re-       (^  v  J?/   '  V-:     S^ 

gion  known  as   "fiddle   trade  rs'J        ^  (   <- -^x./         ft] 

5wo  of   the  bpst  known  w^re          (CL  \f  £*T~ 

■Forrest  Barrett   of  Peterbo-  .^x">rr^C>-     v  -— 

ro  and  Leon  Hill   of  Hills-     Y— "*' 'vf* "  \    V_  J^  ' 

bore,   Others  were  Frank             \s-\<\  \^^-^0^  ^^S^ 


...iv. 


Steele   of  Rcxbury  and  Dick  ^x^  ^s*/::; 

Richards  on  or  Marlboro.   In  the  ^>yS 

ease   of  Hill  and  Earrett,   fiddle   tra 
ding  was  almost  an   obsession.   Both 

were    trained  musicians  and  excellent  violists.   Thus   they 
could  draw  the  bow  caressingly  across   the   strings   of  th- 
eir  own  fiddle  yet  would  get   the  meanest  screeches      cut 
of   the    other  fellows'.   I  have   traded  fiddles  with     each 
of   thpm  many  times,  always  having  to  a,  little   "boot"  as 
I    kept   trying  to  gpt  a  better  fiddle   than  the    enw  I  was 
willing   bo  trade.  Al  Quigiey  and  I   visited  Leon  Hill  ma 
ny  times  and  pach  timp  was  a  delight  and  a  joy    b€»-£,u£»e 
we   inevitably  got  to  playing  the   old  time  cjuadrilles     & 
lancers  from  orchestrations   that  he   owned.  Hill  always 
playpd   the  melody  line,  Quig  the   clarinet  part  and  the 
cornpt  part  was  a  fine    opportunity  for  me   to  loarn  hew 
to  transpose s     Leon's  wif«  was  an  invalid  but  loved  to 
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hear  us   play;    said  it  helped   to  "take  her  mind   off     her 
troubles",   Leon  used   to  say:    "When  selepting  a  violin  - 
play  it  yourself,  hear  s cm*3 one  else   play  it,   and  play  it 
in  company  with   other  instruments.* 


V^ 


n9  v°   D 


Both  Barrett  and  Hill  ov;ned  some  good  violins  they 
would  only  sell  for  cash,  but  each  owned  a  douen  or 
more,    3ome    of  commercial  make,    thet  were   trading  stock. 

They  knew     their  stock  by  name,   identified  by  the 
men  who  had     played   them,   by  the   place    they  came   frost, 
or  by  some  quirk  that  marked  them.      There  was   the  dark 
Keene;    the   light   Keene ;    the  Blind  Rice;    the  Joe   Bumble- 
bee  (once      owned  by  a  French     woodsman  so     nicknamed), 
The   last   one  was  a  real  good     fiddle,   by  far   the  be3t 
of   the    trading  stock.     I    got  it  from  Leon  Hill  £ii&  soon 
after  sold  it   to  Gene     Gober  who  still   owns  it,        There 
was   the     Bertha     Mason;    the  Giff  Steele;      Bart  Steele rs 
Boston;    the     Roebuck  Fancy  ( obtained  from  Sear     Roebuck 
Company  with  fancy     mother- of -pearl   inlay);    the  Rum:?Ill 
Maginni;    the     Arev;    the     Umery  (and  Barrett  hal  a     long 
monologue  about  who  had   or  had  not   owned  the  FMAX  Emery/, 
the  Goodnow  Orange;   Purleyis  Zebra  Back  (frcm     V3  ma_~Ie 
'sack")  and  the  Ladies*   Fancy.      There  was  even   T,ae   fiddle 
"the  ham  fell   on"   (some  early   owner  had  brought  it  hcse" 
a^ter     playing  for  a     dance  and  left   it   on   *he     kitcnen 
table     directly  under  a  ham   that  hung  from  a  beam   over- 
head,      During  the  night  the     string  broke,   and  the  ham 
fell  and  bashed  in  the    top.      Cleverly  repaired,   it  bore 
that  name  eve rafter.  '       .     . 

-  ,  sj  '  •  /<  » - 

v 

w'e  used  to  say  that  Barrett  had  three  remedies  for 
fiddles:  r«d  ink,  shoe  blacking,  and  horse  liniment.  He 
was  a  vetrinary,  by  the  way,  He  also  had  a  compulsion 
to  round  off  the  corners  of  the  bridge  of  every  fiddle 
that  passed   through  his  tv*nda.        Both  men  used   t©  speak 
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in  awed  tones  of  ,;the  Conant  violins".  Somewhere  in  the 
Region  there  lived  a  viclin  maker  named  Conant.  Eis 
fiddles  were  dark  colored  and  apparently  were  THE  BEST. 
Bach  man  always  claimed  the  other  got  the  test  of  every 
-rade  they  made  together.  Many  times_I  know  of  their 
swapping  even  up  but  each  one  to  keep  his  own  G  string. 
Many  times  I  have  wondered  what  happened  to  the  col- 
lections of  violins  when  their  estates  were  settled.  As 
well  as  to  what  happened  to  Dick  Richardson's  violin3. 
He  frequently  said  that  he  had  25   of  them  altogether. 

There  was  a  man  living  in  the  Region,  who  never 
played  for  a  dance  without  first  donnii.g  a  fansy-color- 
ed  ccat  of  calico.  Naturally  enough  he  was  Imown  as 
"Calico  Jim,!1 

OO  i%  3 

To  go  hack  to  Charlie  Cavender.  It  is  told  of  him 
that  while  a  young  hoy  he  was  tmsily  filling  up  his  mo 
ther's  wood  "box  one  night  when  a  tune  he  had  "been  cry- 
ing to  remember  came  to  him.  He  dropped  his  armful  of 
wood  and  ran  for  his  violin,  fearing  that  unless  he 
played  at  once  it  would  escape  him  cnc^  moreP  He  could 
net  read  music  but  a   tryly  remarkable  for  music. 

I  C   Z 

In  years  past  many  sheep  were  grown  in  the  Region 
and  in  the  towns  along  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
their  annual  ' sheep-shear ing!  days  were  lively  events 
what  with  fiddlers  and  peddlers  flocking  to  them,  end- 
ing usually  with  a  "Sheep  Shearer ss  Eall6;' 

Old  manuscripts  give  us  the  names  of  many  dances 
popular  in  their  time.  Such  as;  "Old  Father  George, 
Cape  Bret on ,  High  Betty  Martin,  Rolling  Stone,  Constan- 
cy, Springfield  Assembly;  The  President,  Miss  Foster's 
Delight,  The  Priest's  House,  The  lady's  Choice,  Petty- 
coatee,  and  The  Leather  Strap*1'  None  are  danced  today. 


A  very  few  of  th«  old  farmhouses  had  a  dance  hall 
"built  into  them.  Sometimes  up  attic,  3ometim^3  on  the 
second  floor,  and  once  In  a  while  ov-r  the  woodshed. 
The  Caleb  Wight  place  in  Sullivan  had  one;  Tom  East 
ing's  home,  also  in  Sullivan;  the  Balcom  place  In  Stod- 
dard; the  old  Sumner  Fisher  place  in  Munsonville  were 
others.  And  we'll  hear  about  another  one  in  a  house  up 
on  Beech  Hill  in  a  few  minutes, 

\\  ■-/■/ 

Some  of  the  advertisements  announcing  the  "big 
dress-up  "balls  of  the  early  days  make  interesting  r»- -i£  - 
ing»  K&Te  is  sue  from  the  H1!W  HAMPSEIHE  SMTIFiS  in  the 
issue  for  Friday.  February  11,  18.59:  HFi^ emen '* t  Festi- 
val* Sfapime  'l!ngi:ae  Company  Wo9  2  will  celebrate  Wash- 
ington f£  Birthday  at  the  -Town  Hall  in  Keene,  ^ufsday 
evening,  February  22d.  1S59.  One  half  of  the  &**t  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  given  to  the  Mount  7«rr  m  Ladies 
Association.  ?he  exerci^s  of  the  evening  will  aoeiPist 
of  Singing,  3entlseat89  etc.  Interspersed  with  M-aa&e  by 
the  Keene  Brass  Bani'  and  oth«r  entertainments  <**  ?-0  $c&- 
elude  with  Dancing.  Music  by  the  Keene  Quadrille  Band, 
seven  pieces.  i^i^  Dancing  will  be  under  the  cj.^ecticn 
of  Kendall  Grossfield,  with  competent  Assist,  U  debi^- 
nated  hy  a  Hosette,  'Pickets  for  admission,  25  c^nbs. 
Tickets  for  Dancing,  50  cents  for  sale  at  the  Be  pica  frjSSS 
of  G-.F,  Harris  &  Go.  and  at  the  door.  Doors  open  at  6 
O'clock,  ^xerciseg  commence  at  %«  Dancing  to  commence 
at  10  o'clock.  The  same  ad  was  repeated  the  following 
weeks 

«■-» 

And  one  more  advertisement.  This  one  aln g  In  the 
fUlf  HAMPSHIRE  SMTHOIL,  issue  of  Friday,  March  j,  1050; 
"Instruction  in  Dancing  and  Calisthenics.  Mr.  B&ri*y  of 
Springfield,  Mass,  would  respectfully  anaetEie^  to  the 
citizens  of  Feene  and  vicinity,  that  he  intends  opanlag 
an     af  tern  oca  eehool  for   the  instruction  of  Masters  and 
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Misses  in  fashionable  Dancing,  "Jtiquette  and  General  I> 
portment,  at  Richard1  s  Hall." 


« ->; 


/ 

And  let's  close  this  part  of  the  lecture  with  this 
story  from  Mims onville :  Izzy  Barrett  once  used  her  bro- 
ther Bertie's  pants  for  a  "bustle  when  she  went  to  a 
dance  one  night,  thinking  he  would  not  want  to  use  them, 
He  did  want  to,  but  they  w»re  his  best  pants,  so  there 
was  no  dancing  that  night  for  Bertie. 

-  to  V  con^in-jed  ~ 
\  »  / 
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On  Saturday,  4  April  19S1,   a  special  event  will  take  pla 
ce  in  Toronto,  at  the  University  Settlement  House,   23  Gr 
ange  Rd.    On  that  pining,    the  Ontario  IT  oik  Basse  Assccia- 
tion  will  host  a  party  in  honour   of  Al  Gladstone,    Hlrnie 
Frehni,   Teme  Fe  merman  and  Olga  Sandolowich.  Between  them 
these  four  have  spent  well   over  100  years   teaching    and 
promoting  international  folk  dance  in  Toronto  and  else- 
where, "^ach  has  exerted  considerable  influence   on  the  in 
ternational  folk  dance  scene  in  Toronto  and  is  still  ve- 
ry actively  involved  in  the  recreational  field.   In  their 
honour,  a  scholarship  fund  is  being  set  up  to  sppport  tr 
aining  compatible  with  the  aim3   of  the   Ontario  Folk  Dan- 
ce Association,   Donations  may  be   sent  to  ¥alter  Bye,  Apt 
12,  592  Church  St.    Toronto,    Cnt,  M^Y  2H5 .  Mate*  checques 
payable   to  Ontario  Folk  Dance  Association  and  notated  - 
"Scholarship  Fund"* 

Hi 

Today  it's  not  facing  the  music  that  hurts,  it's  listen 
ing  to  it. 
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THMES  TO: 

WzM  Arthur  Selvi  -  Honduran  cigars 
Rich  Castn<=>r  -  cookbook 
M&M  Jop  Hritz  -  history  &  folklore   items 
Mae  Fralpy  -  Thompson's   "Dances   for  1773" 

&  photograph 
Karin  Gottier  -  ^5  RPM  German  Folk  Dances 

Translation,   Landlpr  music 
M&M  John  Pappas  -  photograph 
M&M  Michael  Herman  -  phonograph  records 

All  who  spnt  birthday  cards 

BORN:   Nor.  3.   19 80,  a  son,   Francis   to  M&M  Yves  /or.-au 

Plan  on  attpnding  thd  3Sbh  Annual  Folk  Festiva.  sponsor 
ed  by  the  New  England  Folk  Dancp  Association,  nril  ?M-  • 
26,  1981  at  Natick  High  School,  Natick,  Mass.  ./percend 
of  great  pxhibitions  plus  lots  of  participator  °veL.is. 
AND  ethMc  foods  galore! I J  This  is  the  bpst  foxK:  fe  ,  bi- 
val  in  the  U.S. 

There  is  folk  and/or  contra  dancing  pvery  hi^:.      In       >.e 
Week  in  the  Grpatpr  Boston  arpa.  Write:   Folk  Arts  Cen- 
ter,  62  Pot tier  Ave.   Lexington,  Mass.   02172  for  lis    , 

You  are  invitpd  to  attpnd  the  Fourtppnth  Moravian  Music 
Festival  &  Spminar  which  will  bp  hpld   on  the   Campus   of 
Carroll  College   in  ¥aukpsha,   Wisconsin,  June  17-21,1981. 

$£* 

Frustration  is  getting  a  third  wppk  of  vaci  V.  jr.  the 
vpry  yp ar  you  rpalize  that  you  can't  afford  to  g"  any- 
where. 

The  old  believe  pverything;  the  middl»-aged  suspect  pv- 
pry thing;    the  .young  know  everything. 
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L3VJ    JACKS  CN  RAG 

A   " square"   dance   for  5   couples.   Couple   one   standing  in 
customary  #1   spot    of  a   square;    Two  couples   standing  side 
"by  side   in  normal  #2   position,    facing  another  liiie    of 
two  couples   standing  in  normal  #4  position   of  square. 

Part  1 

Side  couples  do  a   right  and  left   thru.  As   they 
courtesy  turn  partners,   couple   one  promenades 
iown  center   of   set  h  steps    then  stops. 
Side  couples  right  and  left   thru  to   original 
places.  As    they  courtesy  turn  partners,    couple 
one  again  walks  .k  steps  down  center   to  courtesy 
turn  partner   to  face   center   of  set. 

Part  11   "  .  •  .  ■  .;.-■ 

Side 'rWb -couples  circle  four  hands  once  around  on 
each  side  of  set  while  couple  one  separates  and 
returns  to  original  place.,  Everybody  do  si  do  ptnr 

Part  111 

All  five   ladies   chain.    This  is  a  Right  hand  star 
to  second  man  beyond,  her   partner,   who  picks  her 
from   the   star  with  Left  he.nd,    courtesy   turns  her 
and   s»nds  he  hack  into   the  star.  Again   the  5   ladies 
chain   to  second  man  -    one  man  short    of  her    original 
partner,   w&o  courtesy   turns  her.    This  ms.ii  is  her 
F3W  partner, 

Part  17 

Couples  with  new  partner  promenades  k  steps   CC¥  to 
next  spot   in   the   set.   All  face   partner  and  do  a  4 
step  balance   (step   on  R.    foot,   swing  left  across, 
step   on  L  foot,    swing  right  across 

Repeat  entire  dance  four  more   times. 


4?  f  1 !  f 


A  Tiaie  To  Dance  -  $6,95 
"by  Hi  chard  Novell 

The  Line  Dance  Manual  -  $5»00 
by  Grant  longley 

Solo  Dance  Maxraal  -  $5*00 
by  Grant  Loagley 

The  Co92it:?|r  JQanoo  Book  -  $5«00 
by  Both  Tclman  &  Ralph  Page  .    . 

Modern  Contra  Dances  -  $3 „00     ■  • 

"by  Herbie  Gsx&reau 

A  Choice  Selection  of  American  Gotm&'y  K&n^es  Of  the 
Revolutionary  Itea  -43,00  -  by  Keller  &  SV/e©'£ 

Twenty  3?  oar  "TJarly  American  Dances  **  $*fr*5d 
by  James  Morrison 

The  Ralph  Bag©  Book  Of  Contra  Dances  -  $2*50 
by  Ralph  Page  -  22  dances  plus  music 

Square  Dance3  From  A  Yankee  Caller's  Clipboard  -  $5*00 
by  Louise  Winston  &  Rod  Linnell 

Heritage  Dances  Of  "Sarly  America  -  $5*50 
by  Ralph  Bags 

Piddle  Tunes   of  Cmer  Marc owe  -  $^c50 
Collected  by  Sylvia  Mis koe  &  Justine  Paul 

Any  of  the  above  material  postpaid  fran: 

Ralph  Page 
117  laekingbcn  St* 
E^ene,  2T,Hc   03**31 
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ANNUAL 
FALL  GAMP 


DICK  I73GER  TV^S  MCSEAU 

Squares  Bulgarian  &  French  Cana- 

dian 
RALPH  PAGE  JOE  WALLIN 

Contras  &  Lancers  Scottish  Dances 

CGNIT  TAILOR 

General  Polk  Dances 

at  TIT3  IM  at  EAST  HILL  FARM,  21107,  2vsH.  September  8th 
(supper)    thru  noon  meal  Sunday ,   September  13th,  I98I 

COST:  toO. 00  per  person  full  i%m !-  This  includes  1T,H. 
room  &  meal  tax;  3  meal3  a  day;  plus  snacks,  srort  fa- 
cilities;  danc^  instruction  cL  evening  parties. 

A  deposit  of  $20.00  per  person  is  required  when  regis- 
tering to  assure  you  space. 

Complete  information  from; 

ADA  T?\?m 

11?  Washington  St. 

Keene,  NaH,   03^31 


3olk  Dance 
XDeekend 


With 

GMRMAIH  &  1001  SB  HEEERT  -  French  23ancos 
MVID  ETOY  -  C-i^pk  Bangs s 

OCSMY  TAYLOR  -  G^n^ral  Folk  Dances 

RALES  PACT!!  -  Contra  Lances  &  Lancers 

at 

TO  IM  A?  EAST  HILL  FARM 

COST:   $66.00  per  person.     POLK  HANC^  WE1KBKI)  starts 
with  supper  Friday  nighty  May  1st,   closes  with  the 
noon  meal  Sunday,  May  3rd,   19  81.  Part-tim«  grspsts  ac  - 
ccmodated  &  cost  pi?o-rawd.  PXpase   spnd  $10o00  pp.r  per 
son  advance  registration  to  assure  you  space. 

Modern  heated  cabins  &  rooms  with  private   or  sami- 
private   showers  &  baths.   Indoor,  Heated  swimming  pool 
for  your  convenience. 

Register  early:    this  weekends  fille  up  fasti 

Call  or  mail  your  reservation  to:  BaJnh  Page 

117  Washington  St. 
Keene,  EaH*   03^31 
phone  (603)  352-5006 

phone  at  Fne  Inn:   (603)  2^2-6^95 


CONTRA  DANCP3  HEADQTJARTIRS :     We  have   eve?  3C0     books  and 
records  for  square  and  contra  dancing.  PA  systems,  rec- 
ord case3,  mikes,  slowdown  for  fioc23s«       Send     for     oar 
free  catalog-aft:  Alcasar,  ID  #2,  Box  82,  Wa  tertiary,  Vt« 
05676 


Conny  Baylor,  62  Fottle?  Ave.  Lexirgton«,  Mass.  announ- 
ces a  net?  POLK  MM  H380CSD  SSE7IGK,  For  mox'e  complete 
information  call  him  at  70  2  -  7144 

sss 

Oil  -  sb  mszea  ltd 

SUFHZBS  AN2  POLE  2AM0S  RECORDS 
and 
B3CC8&3  r:j.Tj^s 
IUSTh'JOSI  QJ  30023  AS  MEL  AS 
RSCC&D  GASBS  S:l;C. 
185  Spa&ica  Ave,  SxaAte  Ia  Toronto,  On^a^io,  Canada 

W5$  206 

DO  IGOR  FRIGID  A  FAY  OR!   Send  him/her  a  subseriptiori  to 
NCRCTCT  JHSTX3S.     f&0QO  for  10  issues  in  U.S.  and  U.S. 
Possessions.  Canada  &  Foreign  $7.00  A  Dane*  Jiiagazine 
That  Is  Different* 

Ralph  I&ge 
117  Washington  St. 
:     Xeene,  H0H.  03^31 

CCMPIOTB  YOUR  FIIS  OF  NORTHERN  JUNKET 

We  have  many  of  the*  "back  issues 

Vol.  1  thm  Vol.  6  ©  $1,00  per  copy 
Vol.  7  to  date  @  $0.75     per  cojy 

Order  from:  Ralph  Page 

117  Washington  St, 
Keene,  N.H.  03431 
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NOT^S  IB  OUT  LSYI   JACKS  QM  BAG: 

The  dance  was  devised  "by  Fat   Shaw,    i;he   late   great  English 
choreographer.   It  is  not  an  American  square   -yet.   bub 
so  ems  well   on   the  way  to  becoming  oneB     Pat  Shaw  wrote 
a   tune  for  it  by   the   same  name,    I   don't  like  it  and- have 
n^ver  used  it..   You  might  like   to  use   "Georgia  Brown"    on 
Windsor  ^190;    "Georhia  Gamp  Meeting"    cr  any  other  jazzy 
tune «   In  other  words  -  use  a  tune   that  you  like. 

We  have   given  the  dance  here    the  way  it  has   Sleen  presen 
ted  at  Maine  Folk  Dance  Camp  and  Year  T3nd  Camp  "by     Mil 
Eattke  and  Cliff  Worrell.  It   is  an  interesting  dancfs.   It 
deserves  a  long  life.   Dance   it  and  enjoy  it] 

For  many  years  Stockton  J' oik  Dance  Camp  has  granted  par 
tial   scholarships   to  deserving  applicants  who      ■*.   th^ir 
Camp  experience   to  promote   folk  dancing  in  va      jus    *rays . 
Applications  are  new  "being  accepted  for   the  Jk  •■'.  Anr  jal 
Folk  Dance   Camp  at_  University   of  the  Pacific,    from  July 
26,    to  August  8,   I98I.   Scholarships  are   for   ore  week  du- 
ration. Anyone   interested  should  write   for  ar  ^ppli^r.- 
tioa  and  additional  information  to  Bee  Mitchell,  911. 
Dianna  Drive,   Lodi ,   Calif.   952^0.  All  amplications   to 
be   received  "before   June   1.   I98I. 

1T9AFES  TO: 

Dave  Rosenberg  -"Salute   to  American  Heritage0 

Technical  progress   is  what  makes   it  possible   for  I-jn&ani 
to   to  solve   its    problems   by  creating  new   on?z* 

The  longer  a  man  is  wrong,    the   surer  he   is  hess  righto 

Happiness  is  paying  the  last  instalment. 
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DOUGIASS1   FAVORITE 

Formation:  A  lady  bptwpen  two  gentlemen,   facing  three 
opposite;    the   same  around  the  hall. 

Music:   Douglass*  Favorite  (given  h*re) 

Six  hands   one*  around 

ladies  rpel  with  ri^ht  hand  partner  by  right  plbov 
Then  reel  left  hand  partner  by  left  elbow 
Circle   thrift  hands  around,    the   othpr  way  back 
All  forward  and  back,  forward  again  and  pass   through  to 

f ae*  next   three . 
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This  is  also  known  as  "Mountain  Hornpipe" 
and  "Highland  Reel".  It  is  an  American  a- 
daptation  of  the  latter,  substituting  el- 
bow r^els  for  a  "Reel   of  Three" .  H^re     is 

a  dance  where   the   original  is  probably  better  than     the 

"adaptation" . 
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THU  MAYFLOWER 

Devised  by  Pat  Kent,  Nova  Scotia  1978  and  taught  by  her 
at  N.S,D0C.  1979  &  1980. 

Formation:  Circle  of  couples;  Men  inside.  Ladies  outside 
all  facing  partners 

Music:  Any  32  bar  jig. 


Bars 


1-2 

5-6 
7-8 


Set  to  partner 

Change  places,   giving  right  hands 

Set   to  rartner 

Change   places,   giving  right  hands 
9-16     ladies  flirt,   i.e.   figure   of  eight.    rigLt 

shoulder   to  man  on  her  right,    then  left 

shoulder  to  her  partner 
17-2^  Men  flirt.   i«e*   figure   of  eight,   light  shoul 

der  to  the   lady  on  his  right,    tWv_i  left  ^hou 

lder   to  his  partner 
25-28  All  promenade  with  partner  COW 
29-32  Men  stop.    Ladies  leaving  their  partner,    pass 

next  man,   m»et    the  next   one  and  stop.   Repeat 

dance  with   this  new   nartner 


Social   security  is    the  guarantee   that  you'll  be  able   to 
«a'    steak  when  you  no  longer  have   to^th. 

You've   been  around  a  long  time   if  you  can  remember  vhen 
a  pie  was  set   on  the  windows ill   to  cool,  not   to  thaw. 


If  you  can't  recall  it,   forget  it. 

You  know  yrtQ.*?®   fetting  older  when  everything  hurts  and 
what  doesn't  hurt,   doesn't  work. 


J^j 


ARNOLD'S  CIRCLE 
Devised  by  the   late  Pat  Shaw 
Record:   Festival  F-801-A 

Formation:   Double  circle,  M  "back  to  ctr.    ptrs  facing. 
Me as.  Fart  1 

1-2         Join  R  hand?  with  ptr;    change  places,  h  strips 

3-^         Joining  L  hands,   change  plases  wi  oh  ptr.   DON'T 
let  go  of  L  hands.  4  steins. 

5-6         Jcin  R  hands,  with  person  to  R  in   opposite   circle 
the  circle   is  now'  cc;rplete;   a,lterna_ting'"M',¥jM,Wl 
K  with  "back  to  ctef.   Balance  fwd,  R,L,R  ^ctc  1&2 
cf  raeaii,  5)  "balance  "back  L.R,L  (cts  1&2  aeas  6) 

7/8  R^l^ase  L  hands,  change  places  with  person  hold- 
your  R.  hand:  'A  walk  fwd.  W  turn  G'OW  tifitisip  joined 
hands*  M  are  now  outside  of  circle,  W  have  "backs 
to  center   of  circl? . 

9-l6       Repeat  all  ffcsa  new  position.  3rd  with  original 
partner  in   original  position. 

Part  2     Double  Progression 

1-^         W  stand  in  place.  M,   beginning  en  R  foot,    take 
8  steps   to  go  behiad  ptr  (   R  siildrs)   turn  in- 
side   of  circle,   in  front   of  next  ¥,   go  to  3rd 
W  and  swing. 

5-8         Lpave  W  en   outside    of  circle,   prt.   facing  at 
end   of   swing 

9-16       tepeat  mpas  1-8  but  M  stand  still,  ¥  travel  ar- 
ound ptr,   curve   to  outdiee ,   in  front   of  npxt  M 
and  go  to  3rd  M   to  swing. 

Rppeat  dance  from  beginning  with  new  partner. 
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DJD  YOU  KNOW  Tj-JAT? 


Ireland  is    only  the   sizp    of  the   State    of  Maine? 

The  largest  dog  in  the  world  is  the  Ir;.-h  Wolf- 
hound? He  is  a  symbol  of  loyalty  and  doggpdnps^  bpe.-\isa 
of  his  faithf -illness  through  thp  cpnturips  3bn  the  bat  tip 
fiplds   of   the   Kings    of  Ireland, 

The  Christmas  Window  Candle  was  brought  to  America 
from  Ireland?  Wh*»re  it  was  a  symbolic  welcome  to  -Kie 
Holy  Family,  who  wpre  turned  away  from  the  inn  at  B-t'r.- 
Iphem.  Thp  candle  in  the  window  was  also  a  symbol  of 
thp  most  prized  of  ancient  Irish  virtues,  thp  great  vir 
tue  of  hospitality,  welcoming  any  stranger,  or  possibly 
the  outlawed  pripst  hiddpn  nparby,  who  might  com**  in  or 
say  Mass  in   ^h^ir  home. 

The  original  ^allowp '<=n  jack- o- lantern  was  ac 
Irish  potato  or  -f-urnip?  Hallowe'en  was  not  celebrated 
in  America  until  thp  t^rriblp  potato*  famine  in  Ireland 
in  thp  lcV+Os  f  orcpd  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  \  bo 
America.  The  changp  from  potato  or  turnip  to  the  orange 
pumpkin  jack-o-lant^rn  was  made   in   thp  New  World* 


One    of   the   famine     hostpls  for     famine     victims    of 


the   1840's  was      located   in  South     Boston  at  East  Second 
and  M  Struts? 

The  word  ""boycott0  comes  from  Iraland?  The  tactic 
of  the  "boycott  was  initiated  first  in  Ireland  against  a 
retired  English  Army  officer,  Captain  Charles  Cunning- 
ham Boycott  of  County  Mato,  who  rpprespnted  the  ©state 
intprpsts  of  an  English  absentpp  landlord,  the  Earl  of 
3rne.  When  Captain  Boycott  triod  to  collect  rents  from 
tenants  despite  thpir  poor  crops,  or  to  evict  th^m  if 
they  could  not  pay  fhpir  rent  in  full,  the  Irish  pea- 
santry placed  Captain  Boycott  "under  ban1* ,  cut  off  his 
food  supply,  and  forced  him  to  import  hundreds  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers  from  Northern  Ireland  to  protect  the  har- 
vesters of  his  crop.  The  "Boycott"  was  successful  and 
the   captain  was   driven   out    of   the   country. 

The      longest     record     hunger     strike,    lasting  $k 
days,   was  endured  "by  Irish  patriots   in  Cork  Prison,    Ire- 
land,   from     August   11   to     November  12,    1920?      (Guinnpss 
Book  of  Vovld  He  cords,   1973). 

The  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  medal  swarded  for 
bravery  by  the  United  States,  was  instituted  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  1862?  Since  that  time,  202  Irish-born 
mpn  have   received   the  award,   a  record  number. 

George  Washington  was  made  an  Honorary  member  of 
the   Sons    of  St.  Patrick  in  Philadelphia  in  1781? 

The  first  American  Olympic  flag  went  up  in  I896 
for  James  B.  Connolly  of  South  Boston,  winner  »f  the 
"hop,   skip,   and  jump"   «vent? 

The  password  for  Evacuation  Bay  was  "Boston".  The 
reply  word  was    "St.  Patrick.* 

(    with   thanks    to  Dan  Foley) 
ix:l 
The  work  will   teach  you  how   to  do  it. 

He  has  no  respect   for  age  -  unless   it!s  bottled. 


S* 


T.  PABUCJCS  DAY 


SAMS  KlUOkSi 

by  Joseph  O'Uearhe 

Reported  53hocliganismn  ypar  aft<=r  year  by  St.  Pat- 
rick's Pay  ppvpIpi's  has  bothered  many  dull  ,r^t  well- 
meaning  sociologis  bs.  ¥hy,  they  ask,  do  obvio ...  ly  nor- 
mal pp.  ople  transgress  thp  boundaries  of  eivilin-c  hv-.a- 
vior  to  drink,  dance ,  holler  and  so  forth   on  M^rch  17? 

Needless  to  say,  their-  research  has  pre-  C.  frui. ■':-' 
Ipss;  after  all,  how  do  men  of  science  int<=rvipw  mprry- 
makers  as  they  swaggpr  down  the  middlp  of  thp  street, 
btandishing  Irish  walking  sticks  and  drowning  out  re- 
search questions  with  half-remembpr^d  snatchps  of  "¥as 
Your  Mother  Born  in  Ireland?" 

These  killjoy  social  scientists,  are  non thp less  de- 
termined each  ypar  to  halt  anothpr  outbreak 'of  what 
thpy  have  la,belpd  the  "Wild  Colonial  Boy  Syndrome."  To 
do  that,  thpy  arp  urging  past  victims  to  fight  teff  an- 
other attack  by  following  these   simple  steps, 

Step  1:    Don't   try  to  prove  you're  as   "Irish"  ao    the 
next  guy  by     putting     away  of  six     Dottles    cf  G-uirmess  - 
with  eggs  and   toast  at  breakfast.   Reports  indicate    fchat 
it  will     take   10      times  as  long  to  gpt   to  work  as  usual 
in   that  condition.       Bpsides,    thp   "npxt  guy"  might  very 


well  bp  a  direct  descendant   of  Carrie  Nation,    so  you're 
no  further  ahead. 

Step  2:  Don't  dress  completely  in  grepn.  people  at 
jour  officp  will  laugh  at  you,  and  the  family  dog  may 
ni stake  you  for  a  shrub   if  you  stand  still  too  long. 

Step  3:  Don't  stroll  around  town  with  a  shillelagh 
in  hand.  You  arp  only  flirting  with  trouble  on  public 
transportation. 

St»p  ^:   Don't  speak  with  a     brogue   to-    uoi'r- family 
members   or  co-workers .   rihpy  arp  sure   to  talk  behind  your 
back  for  months   to  comp. 

St^p  5«  Don't  order  boiled  pctatcss  at  a  downtown 
restaurant.  'The  waiter  or  waitress  will  call  the  mana 
iS^r, 

Step  6;  Don't  gfrept  people  with  ,:^lrin  Go  Braugh". 
It  will  be  jast  your  luck  to  say  that  to  a  visitiag  niem 
bpr  of  the  British  Parliament,  who  will  dpmand  that  you 
bp   slp.pppd  in  irons. 

Step  7;  lay  off  Irish  whiskey  during  your  ltnch 
hour.        If  you  don!t,  your  boss  may     replace  you  with  a 

t.e p totaling  Eskimo. 

Step  8s  if  yea  really  have  a  brogup,  don't  talk  to 
anyone  all  day. 

S*ep  g:  Don't  wear  a  "Kiss  Me  I'm  Irish"  button  on 
the  street.  The  request  is  i ndi s cp imi na tp ,  and  in  this 
day  and  age  you  nftver  know  who  might   take  yea  up. 

Finally,  the.  researchers  insist  that  "if  you're 
Irish,  that:s  your  problem;  and  if  you're  not,  '-hat's 
your  problem  too." 

.....  -  with   thanks   to 

Aift  MSM  Joe  Hritz 
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TOLD  JN  THE  HiLLS 


Sftrary  town  in  northern  lew  England  had  folks  who 
were  known -for  their  story  -telling  ability*  By  storv 
telling  we  do  not  mean  liars  but  reccunters  of  interest 
ing  events  that  they  remembered  from  years  fe&fc.  Men 
and  women  qualified  for  the  post,  The  men  m^stlf  h*»ld 
forth  on  the  store  step3  of  stumer  evenings  r.  d  arousi 
the  stove  on  stormy  winter  days;  the  ladies  t  ,d  their 
tales  at  sewing  circles,  quilting  bees  and  the  like'-.  A 
few  of  the  stories  We're  really  stall  tales'  and  you 
were  supposed  to  know  the  difference  between  cv;3 -.of  f".e 
yarns  and  the  truth,  Ninety-nine  percent  of  t-k^  stories 
were   the   truth.   They  were   the  keepers   of  folklore, 

Two  old  maid  school  teachers  from  Boston  bought  a  farm 
in  Danville  back  in  the  parly  twenties.  They  were  deter 
mined  to  run  it  without  help  but  used  to  ask  their  nei- 
ghbor Clem  Wilson  for  advice* 

They  fell  in  love  with  a  Guernsey  bull  they  saw  at  the 
fair  and  bought  it.  Clem  was  passing  one  day  and  saw 
the  bull  in  the  pasture  with  their  Holstein  cc:;:;y  ?o  he 
stopped  and  said:  ,}Yer  won't  have  a  very  good  kWd  if 
yer  leave   that  bull  with  them  cowsD" 

"Oh;,  we  thought  about  that,™  said  one  of  the  women,  f;Fe 
has   separate   sleeping  quarters  at  right, w 
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It  sopins  that  a  somewhat  truc^ilent  farmer  named 
Zed,  was  snnoyed  by  the  white  hens  that  raided  his  oat 
piece,  said  hens  belonging  to  a  little  old  lady,  his 
neighbor.  He  warned  her  that  there  would  be  trouble  un- 
less she  kept  her  hens  at  home,  A  few  weeks  later,  he 
saw  the  hens  a.aia  in  his  cats.  He  roared  to  his  hired 
nan:  K Shoot  every  hen  and  lug  them  down  to  *he  old 
lady i *  The  deed  was  done,  and  with  a  bouquet  of  hens  in 
oach  hand,  the  hired  man  went  to  the  house  and  yelled: 
*Com^   out  h«re  and  get  your  hensire 


Tile  doer  opened  a  crack;  one  pale  blx»  eyo  peered 
through,  and  a  thin  voic^  shrilled:  3JI  killed  my  hens  a 
week  ago,  Tfesa^s  Zed's   own  h^s*55 

I  0  I 


lawyer  Ulias  Hoot,  one  of  the  town's  best  known 
residents  in  the  parly  18?0?3  was  talien  sericu3ly  ill 
with  double  pneumoniae  Owing  to  the  minis  bra tions  of 
his  vifa  and  doctor  he  showed  improvement  at  the  ^nd  of 
two  weeks  and  the  doctor  was  making  his  last  call,  He 
said  to  Mr3.  Heot,  5!A11  your  husband  n«eds  now  ia  plen- 
ty of  nourishing  food,  especially  milk  and  egg39» 

•Well,"  she  said,  "I  cari  manage  tii«  milk,  but  I  do 
not  have  enough  «££"3  for  my  easterners,*1 

Z  0  z 

A  milk  tester  was  traveling  north  in  Npw  Hampshire 
en  his  way  to  a  cattle  salea  His  instructions  were  to 
turn  at  Haverhill  toward  Pike.  Somehow  he  turned  wrong 
and  found  himself  across  the  river  in  Newbury,  Vt.  Sn 
he  drove  into  a  filling  station  where  the  proprietor 
was  busy  filing  a  tire, 

Stopping    beside     the     man,  he     asked     pleasantly 
"lfnere*s.  Pik€??rt 

Ifoe  Y« rm enter  barely  paused  long  enough  to  glance 
up  as  he  grunted:    rt|fPain:t   over  herei" 
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The  exchange"  preacher  delivered  a  very  flowery  sermon 
one  Sunday,  and  became  very  dramatic.  He  illustrated 
his  points  with  crying,  shouting  and  gestures^  finally 
he  walked  down  the,  aisle  and  as  he  walked  he  pointed,  to 
various  individuals  and  shouted:  ttLo  you  want  to  _go_to 
heaven?"  Grandma's  patience  was  at  an  end  ec  \Ta»T&  he:- 
pointed  at  her  and  asked  the  question,  she  answered: 
"Thank  you,  not  today e  "I*m  having  company." 

Lige  Peters  and  Ned  Ba3com  were  long  ago  enemies,  Egtfb 
had  net  spoken  for  years.  One  day  Lige  drove  up  and 
said,  ttI  Jest  come  ter  tell  yer  that  I  !m  st  '.^ttatiln *  . f a^ 
Representative  en  thj  Republican  ticket,  and  I  don?t 
want  yer  vcte  nor  any   of  yer  kins  a*1 

Ned  &as'wel*e& ,  wGh,  is  that  so  Lige?  Ifell  we've  "been  a 
votin1  Republican  since  Abe  Linkers,  and  if  yer  don't 
want  our  vote,  yer'd  "better  take  yerself  offen  th1  tic- 
ket. «  _   :    _ 

At  a  church  supper s  the  new  minister  was  miudng  the 
rounds  of  the  tables  where  the  women  were  preparing  the 
various  dishes  they  had  contributed.  Grande  noticed 
that  he  was  particularly  effusive  in  his  pirstse  of  a 
dish  that  an  attractive  young  matron  had  just  unwrapped, 
Grandma  thought  he  had  overdone  it  a  little  and  when  he 
came  to  her  table  she  snapped:  f!No  need  to  "butter  me  up. 
I  ain?t  purty,"  _        _ 

^  O    ~. 
Hell  is  ¥ay  went  to  a  funeral   of  a  neighbor  in  Stoddard,, 
and  noticed  that   cue   team  in  the  procession. was  a  lead 
of  wood.     It  seems   that  the  farmer  had  no  other  way  to 
get     transportation  and  did  not  want  to  unload  his  wa- 
gon.      When  he     arrived  at  the  graveyard  Hollis     sald'S 
"Well  I  alius  knew  Lidge  was   onery,  but  I     neve-j  tfc'oft 
they  make  him  furnish  his   own  fuel." 
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WHY  ROUND 
DANCE? 

"by  MAX  GOODWIN 
ifl\y~Rcund~>2*:-i@e  ? 

This  is  a  question  that  va  Round  Bano 
instructors  attempt  to  answer  whenever  a  group  of  dan- 
cers gather  together  ar.d  discover  that  we  wpar  a    Round 
Dance   badge  • 

Like  so  many  other  American  traditions,  the  only 
part  of  Square  and  Round  Dancing  that  is  African  is 
our  interpretations  and  deviations  of  the  dances  that 
were  Drought  to  this  c  can  try  by  oar  ancestors.  Jrom  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Spain,  the  Castles  of  Br i tain ;, the 
Sypsy  camps  of  the  Balkans,  the  Bier gar tens  c-f  Germany 
and  the  fields  of  Russia  came  the  reels,  hornpipes,  phi 
kas,  minuets ,  mazurkas,  and  so  on  and  on  and  on.  All  of 
these  favorites  were  incorporated  into  our  American  dan 
cing. 

Recreation  was  practically  nonexistent,  and  the 
fine  dancing  salons  of  "Sharp  09  couldn't  he  found  on  the 
frontier  yet  the  natural  desire  for  fun  and  sociability 
demanded  some  fo?*m  of  expression.  $hat  more  natural 
than  the  one  art  form  man  has  used  since  the  beginning 
of  time  to  express  his  innermost  emotions  -  the  move- 
ment of  his  body  -  the  dance? 

Facilities  to  fine  dancing  couldn't  be  found  ar- 
ound the  community  campflre  but  this  was  no  deterrent 
to  those  hardy  souls  who,  after  a  day  of  toil,  desired 
a  little  frivolity  and  found  it  in  the  dance;  not  on  a 
fine  hardwocd  floor  but   on  the  good  earth. 
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Just  when  and  hoy  Square  lancing  began  is  a  little 
vague  and  there  arp  many  i&oas  as  to  its  origin5  but 
one  point  is  certain,  it  was  born  cut  of  necessity  to 
give    the  pioneers  a  form   of  relaxation, 

'They  turned  to  their  native  lands,  whether  to  kg-ep 
alive  the  memories  of  their  youth  or  to  contribute  & 
part  of  their  culture  to  this  new  land,  and  through 
these  folk  dances  came  a  congl  cm  oration  cf  steps  and 
maneuvers  with  variations,  Iven  the  terminology  is  de- 
rived from  "S  or  ope  an  phrase a 0 

i'o  put  all  these  parfs  and  pieces  together  so  that 
they  could  be  taught  and  danced,  another  European  inno- 
vation was  used  -  the  ,sI'ancemastera.  Uven  after  he  had 
taught  and  showed  the  steps,  it  was  found  that  the  iron 
tiersmsn  needed  constant  instruction  which  today  we 
knew  as   !'cueingl!o 

H  0  I 

As  the  wagon  trains  rolled  further  an  I  further 
west  the  wild,  uninhibited  frontiersman  gave  -  >.y  to  law 
and  order,  and  the  cultures  of  civilisation  v, ■■.-.-«  impor- 
ted from  the  east  with  the  fineries  of  Philadelphia , 
Boston  and  Baltimore .  Along  with  them  came  social  gra- 
ces, chamber  music,  frills  and  laces  to  replace  six- 
guns,  saloons  and  home,? runs.  The  Square  Dance  was  inva- 
ded by  the  waltz s  polkas,  galops  and  two-staps.  As  nec- 
essity and  Folk  Lances  dictated  the  manner  and  style 
of  Square  Dancings  so  the  cultural  dances  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  were   the   forerunners   of  the  Round  Dance e 


Cur  Polk  Dance  picture,  like  so  many  other  .h-^ri- 
can  heritages j  has  blended,  mellowed,  merged,  and  ma- 
tured to  where  now,  the  Square  and  Hound  dance  are  as 
one.  Ho  program  of  American  Polk  dancing  is  complete 
without  both. 
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Nov;  to  go  back  to  our  original  question.  "Why 
Hound  Dance  7"  let's  answer  it  with  a  question  -.why- 
wear  two  sifoas?  The  answer  would  he  "I  wcu;d  only  be 
partially  dressed  if  I  wore  but  one  shoe'*.  So  it  is 
with  Round  and  Square  Dancing  -  if  you  do  one  and  not 
the  other  you  are  only  partially  getting  the  dancing 
picture a 

Square  Dancing  is  really  walking  to  music  but  ev- 
eryone who  Square  Dances  is  aware  of  a  j£m£o,  soap times 
fast 3  seme  times  slow.  We  clap  our  hands ,  wp  tap  our 
feet,  we  FJBL  the  rhythm.  All  this  is  heightened,  con- 
trasted in  Hound  dancing  by  the  change  of  pace,  the  two 
steps  or  the  wal&ses  alt^rsacing  between  sqiK.re  dance 
tips.  It's  re  lazing.  It!3  r^Lv^-'xj:,  I£?s  3  pl^aaure 
shared  by  two  people  that  resets  in  a  buoyant  fueling 
of  accomplishment  and  3TU1T2 
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23rd  New  England  Square  &  Round  Das.ce   Convention,  April 
24-25,  19&1^   ¥orce3tef  Memorial  Auditorium,   Convention 
Center,  Lincoln  Square,   Worcester.  Mass,, 

111 

Canada's  3rd  National  Square  &  Round  Dance   Convention. 
Halifax ,  Nova  Scotia,  July  29-31,   1982,         ^ufe'it's  a  ■ 
year   off I  Maybe  you  have   to  plan  your  vacation J 

If  getting  off  the  freeway  during  rush  hour  isn't  lega- 
lised gambling,  we  don?t  know  what  is„ 

Old  7ermonterrs  advice  to  public  speakers 2  "Whansyou'S* 
done  pumpin1,  let  loose  er  th'   handle,1' 

Prosperity  is  when  it's  easier  to  make  vacation  reserva 
tions  for  yourself  than  to  find  a  place  to  leave  the 
dog, 

111 
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"H«y  for  Three",   "Reel   of  Throe" 
"Figure  light",   are  English,   Scottish 
and  American  terms  for   the   samp   contra 
ianco  figure.   It's  an   old  and  beautiful 
figure  and  deserves  a    'come  back'.     It 
spems   to  be  easier  to  danc»   than  to 
t<=ach.  "3  very  instructor  who  use   it  has 
his/her   own  idea   of  how   to  t^ach  it„        Chip  Hendricks  on 
in  Thp  ITew  England  Caller,  March,   19 81,   describes  a  way 
to  tpach  it   that   seems  almost  fool  proof.    Likp   this: 

"Form  sets  of  thre-->  couplps  in  longways  formation. 
Men  on  one  side  and  ladies  on  thp  other.  Toll  them  that 
thp  couples  are  numbered  from  thp  top  down:  eiie-,  two, 
ar.d  three.  Have  thp  1st  couple  l«ad  down  b° tw^on  the 
2nd  and  then  separate  frcm  partner  and  go  ou:  ca  tvr°pn 
2nd  and  3rd  couple,  go  around  the  3rd.  couple  and  c^me 
rp  the  cpnter.  Again  th.<*y  must  b<=  dirpctpd  to  go  put  be 
nween  the  2nd  and  3rd  couples  and  comp  up  to  'lie  too  on 
rhe  outside  behind  the  2nd  couple  to  their  smarting 
placp .  A  look  at  thp  floor  tracks  of  this  fig-are  will 
show  side-by-side  symptrical  figure  eights  \V'  -  a<3  down 
th»  set  for  the  1st  couple.  In  the  18th  century  *his 
figure  was  known  as  "Whole  Figure  on  Your  own  side".  It 
should   take  pight  bars   of  music.   ( 16   stops). 

Now  have  the  2nd  couple  face  up  and  move  &j&  and 
up  around  the  1st  couple,  Then  they  load  down  the  cen- 
tpr  and  go  out  betwppn  couples  1  and  3  (through  their 
own  position),  moving  down  thp  spt.  To  finish  t.--->ir  fig 
ure  the  2s  go  outside  around  the  3rd  couple  and  u;;  the 
softer  to  their  home  position,  .As  b«f  ore ,  the  floor 
tracks  are   symmetrical   figur«  eights,, 

Finally,  have  thp  3rd  couple  face  up  and  i^ad  up 
the  2P;itpr  between  th»  2nd  couple.  Then  separate  from 
"oartn®?  ond  move    out  and  u  •  "between  couples  2  and  1. 


They  now  go  outside  around  the  1st  couple  and  load  d  own 
the  center.  Go  out  between  couples  1  and  2,  around  the 
2nd  couple    on   the    outside    to  their   original  place* 


I  would  suggest  that  at  this  point  you  call  these 
Whole  Figure  patterns  for  each  couple  in  turn  repeating 
the  sequences  until  you  feel  that  all  the  dancers  know 
where  they  are  supposed  to  go  and  when.  This  could  be 
two  or  three  times.  When  everyone  appears  comfortable 
with  their  figure  eight  patterns  it  is  time  to  put  it 
9.11  together  with  a  walk- together  of  "Hey  on  your  own 
side . " 

Tell  couples  2  and  3  (the  bottom  two  couples)  to 
face  up  and  couple  1  (the  top  couple)  to  face  down  the 
set.  Remind  them  this  is  the  same  facing  direction  that 
they  used  just  a  moment  ago  when  doing  the  "Whole  Figure. 
ATow  tell  them  that  they  are  going  to  do  exactly  what 
they  have  done  before  only  with  one  change,  There  will 
be  no  couples  to  dance  around  and  use  as  "goal  posts". 
This  is  because  everyone  will  be  figuring  at  the  same 
time.  All  three  couples  doing  the  figure  eight  patterns 
all  at    once. 

Teaching  points  you  might  emphasize  are  (1)  When 
approaching  the  set  from  the  top  or  bottom  (positions  1 
and  3)  you  are  next  to  your  partner  (you  may  take  your 
hands  momentarily  if  desired)  and  will  be  heading  eith- 
er up  or  down  the  middle  of  the  set.  (2)  When  in  the 
2nd  couples  position  you  will  be  moving  away  from  your 
partner  towards  the  outside  of  the  set  heading  either 
up  or  down.  (3)  Throughout  the  Hey  you  are  always  even 
with  your  partner  across  the  set.  (A)  The  loops  of  the 
Hey  always    occur  at   the    top  and  bottom   of   the   set. 

If  you  have  done  your  preliminary  work  well  you 
should  see  your  learners  going  through  the  Hey  quite 
well  for  a  first  time.  Walk  it  as  needed  and  then  dance 
it  a  fev;  times  to  music.  Do  it  enough  times  so  as  to  be 
sure  the  figure  is  well  ingrained  in  the  dancers  minds 
ans   feet."     Thanks   Chip. 
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It  is  a  regrettable  thing  altogether  teas  nick- 
names     thorns elve 3     honorably  won  in   the      fi»Id   wf  daily 

struggle,  no  longer  play  the  important  role  in  living 
that  they  one*3  did.  The  way  it  used  to  be',  fi  u  tha  inin 
ute  a  "baby  was  bom  he  was  kept  mder  surveillance  bo 
see  what  characteristics  were  developing  that  would  set 
him  apart  from  others  around  him.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
a  physical  trait,  like  red  hair,  which  automatically  _ 
£;ave  the  boy  the  nickname  of  "Red".  Just  for  variety  - 
though,  he  sight  be  called  u?inky" .  But  the  nickname 
might  arise  out  of  many  different  characteristics,  ha- 
bits,  abilities,   accomplishments   or   shortcomings. 

H?he  Irish  somehow  were  the  most  creative  •-:?  races 
when  It  came  to  setting  each  other  apart  through  nick- 
names »  In  the  golden  age,  when  so  many  refugees  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  clustered  together  in  every  ID  cast 
Coast  city  (in  my  home  town  they  themselves  named  their 
4T£-a  -*Th?.  i?4tchlj)  a  simple  rollcall  of  names  was  enough 
•   *~  Ttainment  for   the   coldest  winter  night. 
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One  of  our  under takers  (I'm  sorry,  mortician)  was 
Michael  Foley  otherwise  known  as  "Holy  Water  Mike".  Now 
there  was  a  nickname  for  ycul  He  had  a  lot  of  company 
in  those  days.  Among  them  were  such  sparkling  standouts 
as  Know-it-all  Sweeney  and  High  Collar  Snyder,  Skits  0' 
Brien,  Giblets  Ryan  and  Shoo-Fly  McG-ann.  Ice  Wagon  Kil- 
bane ,  Sassy-Frass  Filroy,  Great  Scott  McFadden,  Windy 
Gap  O'Malley  and  Single  Bed  Murphy,  Time  Card  Reilly, 
Ding-Dong  ;K>nny  and  Jelly-Rolls  Roach. 

There  were  others  equally  distinguished:  Belly- 
Laugh  Kelly  and  Short  Sleeves  Mc¥ulty,  Pelk  Callahan 
Humming  Bird  Whaien5  Tickle-Toe  Cahill  and  Eelfrey  Shea, 
Grab  Burke,  Sneaker  O'Malley  and  Salamander  Cleary,  Fog 
gy  McLaughlin,  Long  Drawers  Graves,  Donuts  Gallagher 
and  Stutter  McGinty,  Amen  O'Dcnbell,  Goosey  Stafford 
and  High  Pockets  Fitzgwrald. 

The  list  could  go  on,  long  and  honorable,  the  poet 
ry  of  a  people  who  long  ago  learned  the  wisdom  of  not 
taking  themselves  too  seriously.  They  knew  that  life 
was  too  short  and  man  was  too  frail  to  permit  that  mis- 
take. As  they  often  times  said:  "^n  j  oy  the  living;  you 
are  a  long  time  dead!" 


CATS  &   TH3   ISATHER 

The  hair  on  a  ca,t  often  rises  and  becomes  fluffy 
just  before  a  storm.  This  is  because  the  air  preceeding 
a  storm  becomes  charged  with  static  electricity  and  moi 
sture,  stroking  a  cat  during  such  times  will  many  times 
draw  sparks  from  its  hair.  Tabby  will  often  embark  into 
a  frenzy   of  non-stop  licking  and  smoothing  of  its   fur. 

Sailors  saw  what  happened  to  the  shipboard  cat  com 
panions  and  when  the  fur  began  to  fluff  they  warned 
that   "the   cat  has  a  gale    of  wind  in  her  taill" 

Here  are  some  other  weather  forecasting  traits  at- 
tributed to  the   cat,  none    of  which  are     endorsed  by   the 


^2 
American  Me te en? ©logical  Society. 

If  a  cat  scratches  itself  on.  the  fence  pxppct  rain 
before  nightfall. 

If  a  cat  washes  her  face  over  thp  par.,  'tis  a  sign 
the  wpather  will  be   fine  and  clear. 

When  a  cat  sits  with  its  tail  toward  a  firp place 
you  can  expect  bad  weather, 

A  sneezing  cat  is  a  sign   of  rain. 

If  yen  see  sparks  when  stroking  a  cat's  back  you 
can  expect  a  sudden  change*   in  the  weather. 


SMELLS   OJ?  THE  PAST 

The  pace  of  modern  living  is  so  swift  that  the 
sights  and  sounds  that  w&re  commonplace  even  a  few 
years  ago  already  are  lot»g  gone  from  the  lici,  .'  s.-<=ne. 
And  to  mpntion  the  smells  of  yesterday  is  r,.,  draw  a 
withering  stare  of  derision  and  unbelief  from  ^i-iy  of  to 
days  youth.     Yet  -  -  - 

There  was  the     robust     smell   of  the     harness   shop, 
distinctive     from  the     more     delicate    odor   cf   tne      ^hoe 
store.        Then  came   the   tea  store,  where     spices  mingled 
"with  thp   smpll   of  Bttaw  used  -to  pack  .  chinaware  and  la- 
ter sold  as  a  sideline, 

Thp  grocers  also  roasted  coffee,  thp  stpam  from 
which  was  piped  out  thp  front  of  the  establishment  - 
They  also  made  peanut  butter.       Who  can  forget   the  won- 

'dprful  aromas   of  the   fruit  stands  and  butcher  c>:..ops,  e- 

'ven  the  restaurants  and  drug  stores. 

Of  course?    there  were  l^ss     desirable    odors  „        The 
courthouse  rest  rooms,   lives?;/  stables,  honest     sweat  in' 
thp   small  movie      theaters,    thp   small   town  river  in  mid- 
August. 
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There  was  also  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the 
s me 11a  of  a  former  day  from  the  steam  locomotives  that 
chugged  through  the  towns  and  cities.  There  was  no 
snell  quite  like  the  one  that  came  from  the  trains.  On 
tie  more  fragrant  side  though,  was  the  tantalizing  odor 
of  fresh-baked  bread  from  Duchesneau's  Bakery.  It  be- 
longed in  a   special   category. 

Remember   the   past?  I    can  smell  it  I 

Jew  smells  are  as  intoxicating  as  that  of  smoking 
leaves  in  the  autumn  air.  It  used  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  fall  splendor  as  shiny  apples,  golden  pumpkins 
and  fields  lined  with  corn  shocks  until  some  environ- 
mental lunatics,  no  doubt  affected  by  the  harvest  moon, 
decided  that  the  fragrant  smell  of  burning  leaves,  the 
smoke    of  the  gods,  was  hazardous   to  our  health, 

iji 

Tin   SOUNDS   OF  SILENCE 

T,Jhere   have    the   lovely  medleys    of  yesteryear  gone? 

Change  is  a  silent  force  not  entirely  visual. 
There  is  an  element  of  sound  that  is  affected  by  time 
also.  And,  again,  the  alterations  in  the  noise  patterns 
of  our  environments  usually  comes  about  without  immede- 
ate  awareness.  It  isn't  until  we  think  about  the  sounds 
that  we  live  with,  and  those  that  have  disappeared, 
that   there   is   the  realization   of  drastic  change. 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  other  day  as  I 
stood  in  the  check olit  line  of  a  grocery  store  that  some 
where  along  the  line  we  have  lost  the  musical  whir  and 
ringing  noise    of  cash  registers. 

Businessmen  used  +0  say  that  the  sound  of  a  cash 
register  was  music  in  their  ears,  and  I'm  sure  that  was 
an  understatement.  But  the  new  electronic,  computerized 
money  machines  are  silent,  soulless  creatures  that  nev- 
er  give   comfort   to  store   proprietors  audibly. 
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Everybody  knows  that  steam  whistles  on  drains  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  so  are  the  "ah-ocga"  auto 
horns,  the  clanging  b«  11  of  the  streetcars,  the  screech 
of  trolley  wheels  turning  a  corner,  and  the  sould  of 
horses'   hooves    on   the   cobble  stones. 

Cobblestones?   What  are   cobblestones? 

Policemen  used  to  summon  aid  by  pounding  their 
nightsticks  on  the  pavement.  low  they  don't  bother  to 
carry  nightsticks.  Policemen  used  to  call  for  help  by 
blowing  their  whistles  loudly,  It  was  an  exciting  sound 
in  the  night.  But  somebody  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
whistles.  They  are  no  longer  standard  equipment,  I  un- 
derstand, 

i' 

Hundreds  of  such  familiar  sounds  have  fled  from 
the  living  scene  in  the  past  few  decades  and  their  de- 
parture has  been  so  quiet  -  if,  indeed,  a  sound  can  be 
quieb  -  that  their  slipping  away  has  gone  without  no- 
tice,. 

The  old  streets  had  many  sounds  that  had  an  appeal 
all  their  own,  .not  the  least  of  which  were  the  crir-.s  of 
th<=  street  peddlers,  the  whiskered  men  driving  the  ^unk 
wagons,  the  bell  of  the  ice  cream  carts,  the  occasional 
whinnying  by   the  horses   pulling   the   delivery  wagons* 

And  whatever  happened  to  the  sound  of  a  phonograph 
coming  through  somebody's  screen  door  on  a  still  summer 
day,  to  the  sould  of  clothes  flapping  on  the  '?arkyard 
line,  to  the  sound  of  distant  churchbells,  to  trie  sound 
of  a  housewife  heating  a  carpet  hanging   on  a  lijie? 

It  was  a  lovely  medley,  really  complex  i?  its  con- 
trapuntal arrangement  but  refreshing  to  th<*  ears.  The 
last  lingering  note  sometimes  are  audi 11? ,  but  that 
concert  of  sounds  belongs  to  another  time  f^nd  it  is  all 
but  over.  It  was  a  simpler,  s  lower- pa  Cr?d.  time,  before 
we  all  became  Social  Security  numbers.  It  was  nice 
while   it  lasted, 

C\9  QyO 
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Thprp's  no  fool   likp  an   old   fool. 

Look  what   the  wind  blew  in.   H« '  s   a  corker. 

I'm  in  an  awful  pickl°.   It  happpns    oncp   in  a  blue  moon. 

Hp's  an    old   skinflint.    They  livp    out   in   the.   sticks.   Hp's 
a  corker,    Shp's  his   soulmatp.    That's  a  hcrsp    of  anothpr 
color.    'Tain't  v;orth  a  hoot   in  hpll.   Caught  him  dead  to 
rights,    They  raised  a  big  hue  and  cry. 

He's  funny  as  a  crutch.  Ee  took  the  whole  kit  and  kabood 
le .  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.  Hp's  a  gone  goes* 
He's  a  blithering  idiot, 

She's   fishing  for  compliments.      Keeps  building  castles 
in   the  air.    She  can  wind  him  round  hpr  lit tip  finger. 
Hp's  got  his  dandpr  up.   Bully  for  you.      Let's   go'n  wet 
our  whistle.    Good  riddancp    to  bad  rubbish, 

I   bought  it  for  a  song.  Parish  the    thought.  Hp     thinks 
hp's   cock- of- the -walk.    I'll  bp    there  with  bells    on.    See 
you  in   the    funny  papers.    Shp's   a  tough   old  battle   axe,- 

What  you  don't  know  won't  hurt  you.     He'll  have   to  pay 
the   piper.   Aw,   go  hire   a  hall .   You  could  eat    off  hpr 
kitchen  floor.   Everything  was   in  apple   pie    order. You're 
younger   today  than  you'll  over  bo   agaifis.   He/she   has    the 
gift    of   gab.   Every  frog  hollers   for  his    own  puddle. 
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Ov»rworkpd  expression:    To  make  a  long  story  short. 
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DID  YOU  TITER  WQMD3H? 

What  is   the   exact  date    that  roadwork  bpcame   jogging  and 
a  record  player  "became  a   stereo? 

Way  bathroom  graffiti  always  have  at  least    one  mis 3 pp 11 
ing  and  bad  punctuation? 

When  was   the  last     time  you  saw  kids     playing     marble 3 , 

j  a  e  ks  ,    or  mrmb  1  e  ty  p.*  g  ? 

Ar<=»   there  any  female  morticians? 

How     long  ago  was  it     that     Zig-Zag     papers     were      only 

bought  by   old  men  who  smoked  Bull  Durham   tobacco? 

Do  you  know  anyone  who  understands  every  dial,  map,  ar- 
row cr  radar  sweep  on  the  11   o( clock  weather  showY 
What  was   the   last   official  date  when  a  breakfast   of  ba- 
con and  eggs  was  considered  good  for  your  hpalth? 

Who  was   the     advertising     genius  who  coibed  "semi-bone- 
less  ham"  and  what  happened  to-  the  rest   of  the  bone? 
Do  IRS  agents  have  any  friends? 

Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  driving_an 
pxoncmy  car? 

Why  don't  priests   look  like  Barry  Fitzgerald  any  more? 
Has   the  ©  symbol   on  a     typewriter  pver  been  put   to  good 
lfe^?good  talk  can   oftpn  substitute   for  good  research  and 
it's  a  lot  easier  (and  a  lot  cheaper)*? 

til 

The  length  of  a  research  report  is  inversely  proportion- 
al  to  how  well   the   inv-sti  gators   know  what    thpy're  doing. 

When  working  toward  a  solution  of  a  problem,  it  always 
hplps  if  you  know  the  answer  (provided,  of  course5  that 
you  know  there   is  a  problem) 0 

If  the  facts  do  not  conform  to  thp  theory,  they  must  be 
disposed   of. 

ill 
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CAIAJTM  HOT  CROSS  RMS 

2  yeast.  cakes  §  CUP  butter 

2  cups  milk,    scalded  2  eggs 

&  cooled  2/3   cup  sugar 

2   tblespoons   sugar  ■§■  teaspoon  sal* 


7i  cups  flou? 


•2  cup  ra.isins 

or  currants  V^  'v*  'ifai*te*t<4l 


Dissolve  yeast  and  2  tablespoons  of  sugar  in  lukewarm 
milk.  Add  3t  cups  floor  for  sponge;  beat  until  smooth; 
cover,  let  rise  until  light  (1  hour),  then  add  butter 
and  sugar  creamed,  eggs  well  beaten,  salt,  and  currants 
which  have  been  floured ,  and  r*3t  of  flour.  Hav-  moder- 
ately soft  dough,  knead  lightly,  set  in  warm  place  un- 
til light  (about  Z  hours),  make  into  medium  sized  round 
buns,  place  in  shallow  pans^c-inches  apart ,  cover.  Let 
ris<=>  until  light,  glase  with  egg  diluted  in.  water;  take 
a  sharp  knife  and_cut  a  cross  on  top  of  eache  Bake  2C 
minutes,  "3efer<=  removing  from  oven,  brush  with  sugar 
and  wat-n?.       While  hot,   fill  cress  with  plain  frosting. 

To  make  frosting,  use  1  cup  icing  sugar,  2  tablespoons 
of  milk  or  water  and  ■£  teaspoon  vanilla.  ¥ater  makos  a 
clearer  frostir.ga 

MAPI7!!   OATMEAL  MDFfe'fS 


1  egg,   b^aton 

1  cup  milk 

t  cup  melt°d  shortening 

Hk  cup  soft  maple   sugar 


if  cups  flour 
1  tablespoon  baking  pow 
3 fo  tsp  salt  der 

1-g-  cups  rolled  oats 


%  to  2  cup  raisins   if  desired 


Stir  together  egg,  milk,   shortening  and  hip  pie   sugar.  Mix 
flour,   baking  powder  and  salt   together  and  add  to  pgg 
mixture .   Stir  in  rolled  oats  until  just  blended.  Add 
.raisins   if  desired.   Spoon  into  greased  muffin  cups  and 
bake  at  ^00   tO  425  for  15   to  20  minutes.  Makes  12  large 
muffins . 

SCALLOPED  POTATOES 

4  cum  sliced  potatoes  ■§■  cup  evaporated  milk 

1  c^n  mushroom  srrap  %■  cup  chopped  pimento 

r>  cup  grated  ch°ese 

Mix  all  in  large  bowl  and  place   in  buttered  2  quart  cas- 
serole.  Sprinkle  ■*  clip  grated  cheese    over  top  and  bake 

1  hour  at  3503 

MOM'S  FRI-SJD  PISS 

Mix  1  cup  sour  milk  and  1  tsp.   soda.  Add  \  tap.  aalt  & 

2  Tbsp.  sugar,  along  with  enough  flour  so  y^u  can  roll 
in  small  -nieces  ■§■  inch  thick.  Sill  with  aupl*  sauce  and 
fry  in  de^p  fat. 

AGGIUTS  MAYONNAISE  CAZE 

2  cups  flour  Pinch   of   salt 

1  cup  sugar  3/^  cup  matonnaise 

%•§  tsp.   soda  i-|-  cups  wat^r 

3  Tbsp.   cocca 

Sift  dry  ingredients    together;    ass  mayonnais  and  water. 
Blend  well.   Bake  at  350   for  35  minute. s» 

'111 

The  more  and  more   closely  you  look  at   the  date,    the  big- 
ger  the   trouble  you  are   in. 
In  case    of  doubt,  make   it  sound  convincing,, 
If  you     can't  say     something     good,    say     something  that 
sounds   good, 
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¥in   SAV3RS 


Save  electricity  by  not  running  the  dish- 
washer  through   the  dry  cycle.    Open   the    top 
to  let   the   steam  escape,   and  the   dishes 
v/ill  dry  in  a  few  minutes* 


Put  a  large     sponge  in   the  bottom   of  an  umbrella  stand. 
It  will  absorb   the  water   from  wet  umbrellas0 
Moths  and     silver fish  will     stay  away  frcm  a     closet  if 
the   floor  is  wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened  in   turpentine. 

You  can     always   put  salt  in  -  but  what  about      taking  it 
out?     Should  you  over-salt  your  pot   of  soup,  add  a  sli- 
ced potato.   Bring  soup  to  a  boil  and  remove   the  pc-tsto  - 
and  much   of  thp   salty  flavor  with  it. 

Remove  burnt  starch  frcm  an  electric  iron  by  Iptting 
the  iron  get  perfectly  cool  then  rubbing  it  with  a  bit 
of  mild  scouring  powder  on  a  damp  cloth.  Never  try  to 
remove   it  while   the   iron  is   still  vara, 


A  roast  with  a  bon°  will  cook  faster  than  one  without, 
because  bone  is  a  good  thermal  conductor  and  carries 
the  heat   inside  more   quickly. 

Slice  your  bananas  with  a  silver  knife  and  they  will 
not  turn  dark. 

Try  rubbing  lemon  juice  on  chicken  before  cooking;  iy'a 
a  great   tenderized 

The  next  time  you  boil  frankfurters  add  a  teaspoon  of 
dry  mustard   to  the  water  fcr  a  better   taste. 

Put  extra  appeal  in  creamed  chipped  beef  by  adding  gra- 
ted sharp  cheddar  cheese* 

Glass    ovenv;ar«   can  be   kept  bright  by  boiling  it'  occasio- 
nally in  water  with  a  little  vinegar  added.   It  will  re- 
move   rhose   stubborn  brown  s tains 0 

When  everything  else    fails  -  read   the   directions! 
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Mandala  Polk  Dance  Unsenble  will  yr«?i   .t    . 
Boston  performances   on  Sunday*  Ap*:,i"?.   -s  >?>$  ;" 
8  s  00  p.m»  at  the  Jo: in  E^ncook  Hall  r.t  " 

in  Boston,   The  cast   of  35  danoei-,: ,    v :..,!--> ri;  ai 
an  s  will  perform  selections  from  ";Jctst.ra  and 
"Suropo,   the  Middle  Hast,   South  Afipffisa  and  th- 
States:   all  in  "brilliant  authentic  cos  Starts* 
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